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DEDICATION 

MY  DEAR  HOUSTON  AND  MYSIE, 

You  know  me  in  so  many  moods  and  tenses  (if  you 
do  not  know  what  that  means,  ask  Mr.  Maclachlan  or  Miss 
Lade  who  know  all  about  grammar)  that  it  may  not  come 
as  a  surprise  to  you  that  I  now  make  my  bow  as  an  author 
— not  a  serious  one,  like  our  friends  who  wrote  'Robinson 
Crusoe'  and  'John  Gilpin,'  and  not  so  long  worded  or  long 
winded  but  that  you  will  get  through  with  it. 

I  have  heard  Nana  say,  when  you  asked  her  "a  poser," 
that  you  would  "know  all  about  it  by  and  bye."  Well,  that 
is  it  exactly ;  I  hope  you  will,  and  then  we  shall  know 
each  other  even  better  than  we  do.  Neither  of  you  can  be 
called  critics — not  having  as  yet  failed  either  in  literature  or 
art — and,  as  you  get  older,  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
never  graduate  in  this  ancient  and  numerously  represented 
Faculty :  but,  if  years  do  not  bring  failure,  they  will  perhaps 
help  you  to  understand  how  our  thoughts  and,  therefore,  our 
expressions  change.  If  you  have  your  joys,  you  will  have 
your  sorrows ;  if  your  lives  have  shades,  they  will  have  their 
lights,  to  show  the  contrast ;  and  then  you  will  understand 
my  thoughts,  and  why  I  wrote  them  down.  I  should  like  to 
live  to  see  those  days  ;  but,  whether  I  do  or  not,  in  your 
hearts  may  I  always  live  as  your  affectionate 

FATHER. 

KITTOCHSIDE  COTTAGE, 

KlTTOCHSIDE,    1907. 
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To  the  Western  Angling  Club. 

AIR — "  Last  May  a  Braw  Wooer." 
I. 

YESTREEN  a  braw  fisher  cam'  up  by  our  glen, 
Wi'  a  creel  and  a  rod  o'  the  grandest, 

And  as  we  are  but  brithers  wi'  a'  fisher  men 

I  gied  him  a  smile  o'  the  blandest,  the  blandest, 
I  gied  him  a  smile  o'  the  blandest. 

n. 
The  mornin'  was  fine,  I  was  stakin'  my  peas, 

And  I  thocht  him  a  trifle  disjaskit, 
Sae  I  speered  at  the  chiel  (for  I  aye  like  to  please), 

"  My  man  hae  ye  got  a  guid  basket,  guid  basket  ? 

My  man  hae  ye  got  a  guid  basket  ?  " 

in. 

He  coughed,  and  he  glowered,  and  he  yammered  a 

wee, 
And  sair  in  his  speech  he  did  flounder, 


TO  THE   WESTERN   ANGLING   CLUB 

And  then  I  made  oot  he  had  ta'en  twa  or  three — 
And    ane    o'    them    was    a    twa    pounder,    twa 

pounder, 
And  ane  o'  them  was  a  twa  pounder. 

IV. 

He  telt  me  he'd  fished  in  the  North  and  the  South, 
Had  killed  sawmon  and  trouts  by  the  hunner'd; 

And  he  kent  a'  the  streams  frae  Cape  Wrath  to 

Tweed's  mouth — 

Could  the  body  be  leein'  I  wonder'd,  I  wonder'd, 
Could  the  body  be  leein'  I  wonder'd. 

v. 
I  just  had  worked  doon  to  the  fit  o'  oor  hedge, 

And  the  last  o'  my  stakes  I  was  settin', 
When  the  crater  he  stachered  and  slipped  off  a 

ledge, 

My  certes  he  got  a  guid  wettin',  guid  wettin', 
My  certes  he  got  a  guid  wettin'. 

VI. 

I  loupit  the  hedge,  and  I  sune  had  him  oot, 
Frae  the  heid  tae  the  heel  he  was  rinnin' ; 

And  he  said  wi'  a  grue — and  as  tho'  half  in  doot 
Did  I  think  that  a  dram  would  be  sinnin',  be 

sinnin'  ? 
Did  I  think  that  a  dram  would  be  sinnin'  ? 


TO  THE   WESTERN  ANGLING  CLUB 

VII. 

He  aff  wi'  his  creel,  and  he  oot  wi'  the  pin, 
His  bit  o'  a  flaskie  to  win  it; 

Ye  may  ken  how  I  startit  when  I  keekit  in, 
For  deevil  a  fish  had  been  in  it,  been  in  it, 
Aye,  deevil  a  fish  had  been  in  it. 


A  Wandering  Thought. 

I  LOVE  a  graceful  form  that  dwells 
Within  my  fancy  day  and  night, 

I  love  to  think  of  her  who  makes 
Life's  common  toil  divinely  bright. 

I  love  those  rippling  locks  that  wreathe 
Around  her  fair  white  marble  brows, 

And  twine  themselves  most  tenderly 
Round  neck  as  pure  as  winter  snows. 

I  love  her  clear  grey  eyes,  their  glance 
Is  kindly  as  the  sun's  bright  ray, 

That  makes  the  old  world  always  young, 
And  turns  night's  darkness  into  day. 

I  love  her  lips  of  cherry  red, 
I  feast  upon  their  every  word, 

I  love  the  music  of  her  voice, 
Rich  as  the  singing  of  the  bird. 


A  WANDERING  THOUGHT 

I  love  the  very  ground  she  treads, 
The  clovered  sod,  the  rough  paved  street, 

I  love  those  halls  in  which  have  sped 
In  heart-glad  dance  her  dainty  feet. 

I  love  all  women  for  her  sake, 
All  but  reflect  her  own  sweet  grace, 

But  in  the  bosom  of  my  heart 

No  other  takes  that  loved  one's  place. 

I  love  her,  for  I  know  her  love 
Is  as  herself,  both  pure  and  true, 

I  love  her  with  an  old  deep  love, 
Not  with  a  passion  strange  and  new. 


On  Death. 

AND  this  is  Death,  I  said. — Thou  only  thing 
That  never  seems  to  die,  even  God  has  drunk 
The  venom  of  thy  cup,  and  man  and  beast 
Must  bow  at  thine  approach. — Yet  why  take  one 
Who  was  my  life,  my  all,  why  link  thyself 
To  one  as  loving  as  thyself  art  cold  ? 
Why  am  I  here  to  give  to  thee  reproach, 
And  she  lie  sleeping  in  thy  cold  embrace? 
O  Life  !    O  Death  !    ye  seem  a  dual  one  ; 
For  where  one  is,  there  is  the  other  found, 
And  that  which  hath  not  either  lacketh  both. 


The  Viking's  Ghost. 

UP  in  a  Northern  Isle, 
Ne'er  lit  by  sunny  smile, 
Feared  in  my  lone  exile, 
Ruled  I,  a  Viking. 

Firm  were  our  ships  and  good, 
Built  of  Norweyan  wood, 
Stout  were  my  men  who  could 
Die,  not  be  conquered. 

Fierce  blew  the  Northern  gale, 
Filling  our  bulging  sail, 
Moaning  in  dreary  wail, 
Driving  us  Southward. 

Full  came  the  icy  blast, 
Bending  the  straining  mast, 
Hasting  us  ever  fast, 
Onward  to  plunder. 


THE   VIKING'S   GHOST 

Past  us  strange  birds  did  fly, 
Land,  ho  !    the  watchmen  cry, 
Then  blew  our  war-horns  high, 
Crying  for  battle. 

Soon  in  the  sheltered  bay, 

Anchored  our  galleys  lay, 

Fluttered  our  banners  gay, 

Sounded  our  trumpets. 

Brief  was  the  bloody  fight, 
Swift  was  the  foemen's  flight, 
Fierce  flared  the  torches'  light, 
Telling  of  plunder. 

Back  to  the  ships  we  sped, 
Leaving  the  ghastly  dead 
All  in  their  pools  of  red, 
All  in  their  slumber. 

Loud  rang  our  boisterous  laugh, 
Deep  each  the  wine  did  quaff, 
Draining  the  very  draff, 
As  we  sped  homeward. 

Outside  this  maddened  throng, 
Women  with  tresses  long, 
Chaunting  a  funeral  song, 
Thought  on  their  dead  ones. 


THE   VIKING'S   GHOST 

Thought  of  their  loved  ones  lost, 
Left  on  the  distant  coast, 
Nipped  by  the  Northern  frost, 
Heartless  and  cruel. 

Thought  of  their  doubtful  fate, 
Slaves  to  the  foemen's  hate, 
Life  might  be  made  the  gate 
Of  endless  sorrow. 

Fearing  all  hope  was  past, 
Trembling  they  stood  aghast, 
Scared  as  the  Southern  blast 
Yelled  'mong  the  rigging. 

Sudden  there  came  a  crash, 
As  when  the  lightning's  flash 
Shivers  the  hoary  ash 
'Mid  mountain  thunders. 

Down  was  each  goblet  thrown, 
Fear  touched  each  heart  of  stone, 
Louder  the  Master's  tone 
Rose  o'er  the  tempest. 

Then  with  delirious  leap 
Cleft  we  the  angry  deep, 
All  to  begin  the  sleep 
That  knows  no  waking. 


THE   VIKING'S   GHOST 

Captive  and  warrior  bold, 
Death  seized  both  young  and  old, 
Wrapt  in  the  sea  so  cold 
'Gan  their  long  slumber. 

Yet  when  the  storm  doth  come, 
Out  from  our  Northern  home, 
Pale  as  the  driven  foam, 
Rise  up  our  phantoms. 

And  when  a  ship  we  see 
Struggling  'gainst  stormy  sea, 
Vengeful  in  death  are  we, 
Working  destruction. 
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To  M.  F. 

WERE  I  gifted  with  the  power 

Of  the  painter's  art, 
I  would  labour  hour  by  hour 

To  unfold  my  heart, 
For  thy  love  is  worth  more  praise 
Than  is  sung  in  simple  lays. 

View  the  lily  as  it  spreads 
Balm  throughout  the  air, 

See  my  charmer  as  she  treads, 
Brightness  everywhere, 

Emblem  of  the  chastest  flower 

That  can  nestle  in  Love's  bower. 

Lips  like  poppies  in  the  field, 
'Mong  the  golden  grain, 

What  rich  nectar  they  can  yield 
To  thy  happy  swain. 

For  I  own  no  higher  bliss 

Than  is  found  in  thy  warm  kiss. 


ii 


TO   M.  F. 

Hair  in  golden  glory  thrown 

Rivals  sunset  skies, 
Features  chiselled  as  from  stone 

Wake  Love's  mysteries, 
Art  and  Nature  seem  combined, 
Both  in  feature  and  in  mind. 

Eyes  whose  dreamy  depths  divine 
Make  each  life  pulse  thrill, 

Half  the  thought  that  these  are  mine 
Banishes  my  will, 

And  I  follow  at  Love's  call 

Happy  serf  in  sweetest  thrall. 
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To  the  Western  Angling  Club, 

AIR—"  When  the  Kye  come  Hame." 
I. 

COME  a'  ye  jolly  "  Western  "  boys, 

Come  fill  ye  anglers  up, 
For  I  would  gi'e  afore  we  go 

A  brither's  loving  cup; 
For  Auld  Lang  Syne  let  us  clasp  hands, 

As  from  our  hearts  we  wish 
A  health  to  a'  leal  fishers, 

And  a  death  to  a'  guid  fish. 

ii. 
'Tis  not  afore  the  wickets 

Or  ahint  them  I  would  shine, 
I  maun  but  say  "  long  stop  "  or  "  point  " 

Was  ne'er  a  place  o'  mine. 
As  a  wean  I  guddled  "  mennans, " 

And  while  I  scarce  could  rin 


TO   THE   WESTERN  ANGLING   CLUB 

I  dabbled  in  the  burnie 

Wi'  a  threed  and  crookit  pin. 

in. 

O  mony's  the  happy  day  has  gane, 

And  mony's  the  fish  I've  lost, 
A'  swallowed  in  the  curling  wave 

Like  Pharaoh  and  his  host; 
But  I  dinna  fash  a  boddle 

For  the  fish  I  canna  get, 
And  I  aye  but  think  the  anes  I  ha'e 

Are  the  sweetest  tasted  yet. 

IV. 

See  yonder  pawky  gowfer 

As  he  skelps  his  wee  bit  ba', 
He  struts  aboot,  and  swings  his  club, 

And  "  fore  "  he  aye  maun  ca' ; 
But  nae  fisher  that  I  ken 

Can  haud  up  to  him  for  lees, 
When  he  threips  he's  ne'er  been  bunkered, 

And  he  aye  holes  oot  in  threes. 

v. 

Awa  wi'  spurs  and  hunting  crop, 
And  a'  sic  feckless  trash, 


TO  THE   WESTERN   ANGLING  CLUB 

A  dry  stane  dyke,  a  mossy  bank, 

May  send  ye  a'  to  smash  : 
But  gi'e  me  a  souple  rod, 

And  a  line  ten  yairds  or  mair, 
And  the  trouts  a'  loupin'  round  me 

When  the  "  Western  "  boys  are  there. 


To  the  Western  Angling  Club, 

AIR — "  I  Lo'e  nae  a  Laddie  but  ane." 
I. 

I  LO'E  nae  a  pleasure  like  ane, 

And  I  vow  that  I  lo'e  it  richt  weel ; 
Sae  fill  up  your  glasses,  my  boys, 

And  drink  to  the  rod  and  the  reel. 
Auld  winter  has  gane  wi'  its  snaws, 

And  spring  spreads  its  mantle  o'  green ; 
Sae  mak'  sure  that  your  gear  is  a'  true, 

And  be  off  wi'  some  guid  fisher  freen. 

II. 
First  and  foremost  remember  your  flees, 

Forget  nae  your  net,  like  James  Young ; 
Be  sure  that  ye  hae  a  spare  rod, 

And  your  flaskie  fu'  up  to  the  bung  : 
Your  'baccy  and  pipe,  you'll  allow, 

Are  comforts  ye  canna  weel  flout, 
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TO  THE   WESTERN   ANGLING   CLUB 

For  unless  that  ye  fish  like  the  Deil 
Ye  canna  be  aye  catching  trout. 

in. 

Sae  let  Wilson  take  ower  your  cash 

For  prizes,  and  hard-worked-for  sweep, 
And  look  just  as  pleased  as  ye  can 

If  ithers  these  prizes  should  reap  : 
If  aiblins  ye  canna  be  first, 

When  Dixon  or  Allan  are  there, 
Snap  your  fingers  and  cry  wi'  Graham  Ross 

"  If  I'm  last,  why  I'm  damned  if  I  care." 

IV. 

And  when  evenings  are  chilly  and  dark, 

And  ye  sit  doon  to  whist  at  the  table; 
Be  off  to  your  beds  by  P.M. 

Unlike  some  whom  to  name  I  am  able. 
A  bumper  !    Here's  health  to  ye  a' ; 

May  misfortune  ne'er  gie  ye  a  rub, 
When  I'm  angling  the  river  o'  Styx, 

May  it  be  wi'  the  Western  Club. 


The  Red  Gown. 

"  Nothing  strikes  me  more,  in  revisiting  (after  many  years) 
your  ancient  city,  than  the  disappearance  of  the  students'  red 
gown.  What  has  become  of  it  ?  Has  Carnegie,  LL.D.,  bought 
it  up  ?  "  (Letters  from  a  friend.') 

WHERE  the  trencher,  where  the  toga 

Of  our  gone  and  youthful  day? 
Other  men  bring  other  fashions, 

Has  Carnegie  come  to  stay? 
Knickerbockered  sons  of  learning, 

Guiltless  of  the  razor's  stroke, 
Callow  fledglings  hide  your  plumage 

'Neath  the  old  familiar  cloak. 

Red,  the  colour  of  a  warfare 

First  begun  'neath  Ramsay's  ire 

Over  conjugations  complex 

And  a  syntax  that  proved  dire, 

Lushington  and  Blackburn  mystic 
Gazed  upon  your  scarlet  fold, 
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THE   RED  GOWN 

For  to  sit  in  class  without  you 

Proved  the  man  that  he  was  bold. 

Even  "  Sir  William  "  seized  upon  you, 

Told  us  something  about  shade, 
While  he  seemed  to  throw  you  round  him 

In  a  glory  ne'er  to  fade. 
These  were  days  of  men  and  giants, 

And  'mong  them  'twas  well  you  fared, 
Rankine,  Thomson,  Nichol,  Gairdner, 

And  the  honoured  name  of  Caird. 

All  have  passed,  they  suffered  with  you, 

Still,  methinks,  they  loved  the  boys, 
Helped  us  thro'  the  stony  by-ways, 

Aye  endured  our  boisterous  noise  : 
Loved  us,  hoping  in  life's  battles 

We  might  some  day  lead  the  van, 
Taught  us  to  respect  the  scarlet, 

And  that  in  it  stood  a  man. 


Loch  Leven. 

To  THE  WESTERN  ANGLING  CLUB. 

MY  heart's  at  Loch  Leven,  my  heart  is  not  here, 
My  heart  is  away  with  the  friends  that  are  dear : 
Loch  Stenness  is  charming,  but  there  is  the  rub 
If  I'm  here,  I  can't  be  with  the  Western  Club. 

I  see  them,  I  see  them  set  out  in  the  train, 
James  Young  has  his  cards,  they  are  at  it  amain, 
And  Carrick  is  beaming  at  having  for  pardner 
The  salt   of   the   earth   in   the   "  Good  and  great 
Gardner." 

Arrived  at  the  Station  they  drive  to  "  The  Green  " 
At  whose  door  Mrs.  Hogg  and  old  Harris  are  seen ; 
Who  look  to  our  pleasures  and  comforts  with  zest, 
And  welcome  the  coming,  and  speed  parting  guest. 

I  pass  by  the  whiskies,  the  sodas,  the  whist, 

The  mirth  and  the  fun  that  gives  life  half  its  grist, 
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LOCH   LEVEN 

I  pass  the  revokes,  and  the  "  Peters  "  unseen, 
These  are  done  in  the  dry,  and  why  not  in  "  The 
Green  "  ? 

A  fine  morning  has  dawned,  and  faith  'tis  my  wish 
For  health  to  the  angler  and  death  to  the  fish  : 
May  the  wind  be  from  eastward  and  steady  the  light 
As,  "  Guid  luck  tae  ye  a'  "  cries  the  stalwart  John 
Whyte. 

Now  Dixon  (John  A.)  stir  your  stumps  like  a  man, 

The  President's  place  is  to  lead  in  the  van ; 

If  you're  drawn  with  Graham  Ross,  I  cannot  but 

fear 
You  may  lunch  on  St.  Serfs — and  so  bring  up  the 

rear. 

I  wonder  if  Young  is  away  without  net, 
That  he's  his  flask  with  him  you  safely  may  bet, 
And  Wilson,  have  you  had  to  back  for  that  reel 
That  lay  at  Loch  Awe  all  the  time  in  your  creel  ? 

And  Hannay  and  Brown,  are  you  ready  to  threip 
That  eyedflies  are  best  if  the  gut  you  well  steep  ? 
And  show  to  the  wondering  the  cunningest  jam- 
knot 
Which  those  who  can't  tie,  declare  is  all  damn-rot. 


LOCH   LEVEN 

Above  all  let  Allan  beware  of  the  day 
When  Dixon  shall  meet  him  all  keen  for  the  fray, 
For  the  betting  is  even  that  Allan  wont  sneck'm 
If   James   will   but   stick   to   his   "  Butcher "   and 
"  Heckam." 

Now  boys  fill  your  glasses  right  up  to  the  lip, 
And  take  them   swig  off  as   I   give  you,   "  Hip, 

Hip  "— 

May  we  long  fish  together  in  sunshine  and  rain, 
"  Here's  a  health  tae  oorsels,  for  it's  like  us  there's 

nane." 
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Alpine. 


EACH  man  in  lifetime  plays  some  curious  part, 
All  have  ambitions,  strive  to  cull  some  Art 
To  fill  the  niches  in  their  work  or  play, 
And  make  life's  music  ring  from  grave  to  gay, 
Thus  hap  it  chanced,  altho'  I  am  no  rhymer, 
My  very  soul  was  bit  to  be  a  climber. 

I  have  tried  angling,  and  with  archer's  grace 
Can  draw  the  bow,  without  a  blush  on  face  : 
To  swim  the  Hellespont,  at  least  to  try, 
Would  be  to  conquer,  add  one  victory. 
At  football,  too,  I  often  had  my  shins 
Well  kicked  in  penance  of  my  mortal  sins; 
But  these  are  past,  and  lo,  there  came  a  time 
When  even  conscience  seemed  to  cry  out  "  Climb." 

My  fevered  pulses  ran  in  fevered  course, 
My  habits  went  from  bad,  aye,  on  to  worse  : 
I  passed  by  friends,  or  trod  their  favourite  corn, 
Until  they  wished  I  never  had  been  born. 
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ALPINE 

I  bought  me  wholesale  libraries  of  books, 

I  read  the  tours  that  emanate  from  "  Cook's," 

I  purchased  rope,  I  purchased  ponderous  boots, 

And  added  to  my  wardrobe  wondrous  suits, 

I  bought  me  hats,  specs,  and  a  telescope — 

These  last  looked  well — and  'twas  my  fervent  hope 

That  from  some  Pisgah  top  the  land  I'd  spy, 

And  in  my  toil  despise  its  luxury. 

Despise  its  luxury !    so  off  I  set, 

Each  halting  seemed  my  appetite  to  whet, 

I  passed  no  crag,  I  gazed  me  on  no  hill, 

But  seemed  designed  my  appetite  to  fill 

With  thoughts  of  conquest,  conquest  slowly  won, 

And  deeds  done  bravely,  as  brave  deeds  are  done. 

I  need  not  name  the  heights  I  meant  to  mount, 

To  Boanerges  who  can  deftly  count 

In  many  lands,  in  other  climes  their  feats 

O'ercoming  Arctic  snows  or  torrid  heats, 

I  lift  my  glass  to  you,  the  chosen  few, 

And  to  the  faithful  band  of  climbers  true. 

The  morning  scarce  seemed  dawned — in  fact,  'twas 

dark, 

When,  lighted  by  the  lantern's  fitful  spark, 
We  issued  shivering  from  the  warm  hotel, 
And  entered  on  a  gloom  as  dark  as — well, 


ALPINE 

You  know  the  thought.     Ah,  me  !  I  wished  my  bed 

Had  still  retained  my  body,  legs  and  head  : 

I  thought  of  wife,  I  thought  of  children  dear; 

I  never  knew  my  conscience  sit  so  clear 

A  judge  on  past;    my  evil  deeds  stood  up, 

And  seemed  to  proffer  me  a  bitter  cup 

Of  wasted  time,  of  kindly  chances  gone, 

That  turned  my  heart  of  flesh  to  one  of  stone. 

Up  rose  the  Sun,  as  on  and  on  we  strove 

To  reach  the  land  of  promise  far  above; 

We  toiled  past  precipice  and  drear  moraine, 

Such  as  I  hope  I  ne'er  shall  see  again, 

And  then  our  leader,  to  inspire  some  hope, 

Trusted  our  safety  to  a  flimsy  rope. 

Up,  up  we  went,  o'er  ledges  sheathed  in  ice, 

The  going  cautious,  but  in  no  way  nice  : 

Despair  sank  deeper  in  my  inmost  heart — 

The  one  despair  of  all,  the  climber's  art. 

Up,  up,  we  went,  thro'  murky  fog  and  snow, 

If  progress  steady,  it  was  also  slow, 

From  ledge  to  ledge  we  clung,  from  stone  to  rock, 

A  resting  place  that  fitly  well  might  mock 

The  chamois'  hoof — I  gazed  a-down  the  gulf 

That  stood  betwixt  Eternity  and  self. 

The  depths  below  seemed  awful,  one  faint  breath 

Of  wind  might  send  us  to  a  fearful  death. 


ALPINE 

Our  guide  had  clambered  round  a  jutting  rock, 
When  suddenly  there  came  a  fearful  shock, 
The  man  behind  me  fell,  and  in  his  fall 
Brought  swift  destruction  upon  one  and  all. 
Down,  down  we  plunged,  the  senses  growing  dim, 
A  numbness  stealing  o'er  each  helpless  limb; 
Head  down  I  seemed  to  rush  thro'  frigid  air, 
Reckless,  defiant,  and  without  a  care — 
Then  I  awoke,  a  blow  upon  my  head, 
To  find  that  I  had  tumbled  out  of  bed. 
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Glendronach. 

To  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON. 

DEAR  freen,  accept  a  wee  bit  line 

To  wish  ye  weel  for  Auld  Lang  Syne, 

Baith  you  and  yours, 
And  let  ye  ken  there  cam'  the  day 
A  wee  bit  flask,  I'm  bound  to  say 

Will  bring  glad  oors. 

Let  ithers  tak'  their  sherry-wine 
Or  port  that's  cam'  across  the  brine 

In  days  gane  lang — 
But  we  will  hail  John  Barleycorn 
Through  murky  nicht,  till  starry  morn, 

In  cheerie  sang. 

Awa'  wi'  gin,  ill  stinking  trash, 
It's  only  gleckit  loons  that  fash 
On  it  get  "  stottie." 
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GLENDRONACH 

It's  wiser  chiels,  like  you  and  me, 
Wha  carry  canty  in  oor  ee 
A  wee  drap  "  Scottie." 

Let  Mounseer  quaff  his  brisk  champein 
And  German  fill  his  hock  frae  Rhine 

In  stoup  or  litre — 
Let  them  alane,  they  little  ken 
The  drap  that  cheers  baith  Gods  and  Men 

And  mak's  life  sweeter. 

I  hae  been  telt  (I  hae  my  doot), 
That  sin  and  death  baith  cam'  aboot 

A  wee  bit  apple. 

Had  it  been  Dronach's  glen  the  dew — 
There's  a  temptation!  ye'll  allow, 

For  Adam's  thrapple. 

Weel,  weel,  guid  freen,  I've  said  my  say; 
Guid  luck  to  you,  and  ilka  day 

Baith  drink  and  meat. 
I'll  come  ben  some  nicht  for  a  crack, 
And  then,  my  certes,  we  will  tak' 

Glendronach  neat ! 
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Work  and  Rest. 

"Non  nobis,  Domine." 

NOT  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  be  praise, 

Great  Power  o'er  sky,  o'er  earth  and  sounding 

sea, 
We  give  our  life-work  gladly  so  to  raise, 

As  building  stones,  an  attribute  to  Thee. 

The  toil  and  strife  of  day  we  gladly  face, 

And  weigh  its  pleasures  side  by  side  with  pain, 

Hoping  at  last  to  reach  some  quiet  place 
Wherein  to  lose  ourselves,  and  find  it  gain. 

We  ask  no  diadem  of  glorious  light, 

No  resurrection  to  a  painful  past, 
We  only  seek  the  kindly  shades  of  night, 

To  feel  toil's  fetters  even  from  us  cast : 
Where,  couched  in  Rest,  we  neither  joy  nor  weep, 
For  so  He  giveth  His  beloved  Sleep. 
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The  Banks  of  Allan  Water. 

(New   Version.) 

I. 

ON  the  Banks  of  Allan  Water 
Many  a  fisherman  did  stand, 
Very  blue  were  all  their  faces, 

Very  red  each  hand. 
For  the  northern  wind  swept  keenly 

From  Ben  Ledi  capped  with  snows — 
On  the  Banks  of  Allan  Water 
Very  red  each  nose. 

n. 
From  the  Banks  of  Allan  Water 

Many  a  lusty  worm  was  thrown, 
But  the  only  things  I  saw  caught 

Were  the  bottom,  or  a  stone : 
But  those  fishers  plodding  steady — 
'Twas  a  sight  indeed  to  see — 


THE   BANKS   OF  ALLAN   WATER 

On  the  Banks  of  Allan  Water 
Casting  worm  or  flee. 

III. 

From  the  Banks  of  Allan  Water 

Sad  and  wiser  men,  alack  ! 
To  the  comforts  of  their  firesides 

Empty  creels  bore  back. 
There  they'll  tell  the  old,  old  story, 

Such  as  fishers  can't  withstand, 
On  the  Banks  of  Allan  Water 
Fish  they  failed  to  land. 


Dr.   William   Macfarlane's   Car. 

WHEN  last  I  saw  the  Doctor 

'Twas  on  a  rainy  day, 
A  motor  car  he  tried  to  drive — 

You  know  the  usual  way — 
But  William's  car  was  like  the  style 

Of  young  man  with  a  maid, 
In  course  incomprehensible, 

As  Solomon  has  said. 

For  he  sat  in  his  motor  car, 
With  John  at  the  steering  bar, 
Sure  deep  was  the  oath 
Might  be  heard  from  them  both 
As  he  stuck  with  his  motor  car. 

Now  William  had  been  carried 

By  horses  one,  two,  three, 
And  all  within  the  parish 

Well  knew  his  long-legged  gee, 


DR.   WILLIAM   MACFARLANE'S  CAR 

A  broken  leg,  or  a  howdie, 

Whatever  the  nasty  jar, 
'Twas  all  the  same  to  William 

Till  he  thought  of  a  motor  car. 

Yes,  he  longed  for  a  motor  car, 
With  John  at  the  steering  bar, 

And  the  howdies  may  groan, 

And  get  on  all  alone 
As  he  sticks  with  his  motor  car. 

I've  watched  it  in  the  morning, 

Brought  round  by  faithful  John, 
So  spick  and  span  it  was  a  sight 

To  feast  your  eyes  upon. 
I've  watched  it  in  the  afternoon 

A  hundred  yards  from  home, 
And  all  that  day  these  hundred  yards 

Were  all  that  it  had  come. 

'Tis  the  way  of  that  motor  car, 
With  John  at  the  steering  bar, 
And  the  streams  may  run  dry, 
And  folks  live  or  may  die, 
While  he  sticks  with  his  motor  car. 

The  roads  around  by  Busby 
Seem  either  up  or  down, 
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DR.   WILLIAM   MACFARLANE'S   CAR 

It  is  the  way  of  country  roads, 
Tho'  not  the  way  of  town, 

Now  William's  car,  when  to  the  brae 
It  settles  with  a  "  toot," 

May  manage  fully  half  hill  up, 
And  then  glides  back  to  the  foot. 

O  backsliding  is  that  car, 
With  John  at  the  steering  bar, 
No  descensus  with  ease, 
You  mayn't  go  as  you  please, 
You  may  stick  with  that  motor  car. 

The  people  up  by  Kittochside 

Are  crying  out  for  pills, 
Well,  let  them  cry,  what  are  their  woes 

Compared  to  William's  ills? 
The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights 

With  pride  may  show  his  scar, 
A  hundred  wounds  our  friend  will  show 

If  he  stick  to  his  motor  car. 

So  all  hail  to  the  motor  car, 
With  John  at  the  steering  bar, 
The  physician  may  heal 
Both  himself  and  his  wheel 
If  he  stick  to  his  motor  car. 
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DR.  WILLIAM  MACFARLANE'S  CAR 

Now,  William,  quit  this  fiery  steed, 

With  its  nasty  petrol  smell, 
A  thing  that  is  not  go-ahead 

Will  never  suit  you  well. 
Bid  John  turn  out  the  good  bay  horse 

That's  carried  you  near  and  far; 
If  he  be  not  fast,  he's  faster  than 

This  stick-a-mud  motor  car. 

Say  good-bye  to  the  motor  car, 
That  brought  you  no  peace  but  war, 

You'll  be  first  in  the  race, 

If  you  keep  to  the  pace 
Never  got  in  your  motor  car. 
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Loch  Leven  "  Sic  Transit." 

To  THE  WESTERN  ANGLING  CLUB. 

i. 
O  LEVEN'S  Loch,  O  Leven's  Loch, 

Thou 'It  aye  be  dear  to  me, 
And  cursed  be  the  Yankee  weed 

That  came  across  the  sea : 
Thy  hills  were  aye  sae  bleak  and  bare, 

Thy  East  wind  aye  sae  dour, 
That  swept  St.  Serf's  and  Castle  Isle 

And  beat  upon  "  The  Boor." 

n. 
How  many  times  in  days  gone  by 

In  morning  did  we  start, 
Our  hopes  high  strung,  our  flasks  well  filled, 

And  joy  in  every  heart ; 
How  many  times  as  evening  closed 

Have  we  come  slowly  back 


LOCH   LEVEN   "SIC  TRANSIT" 

With  emptied  flasks,  with  wondrous  tales, 
And  fishes  few,  alack. 

in. 
O  Wilson,  is  it  sadly  true, 

No  more  we'll  need  your  skill 
To  dole  the  shillings  and  half-crowns 

'Mong  those  who  lived  to  kill  ? 
Shall  we  no  more  sit  down  at  night, 

Some  with  whist  fever  smitten, 
Nor  hear  again  your  kindly  tones  : 

"  Are  all  your  lunches  written  ?  " 

IV. 

Graham  Ross,  I  see  him,  hand  well  up, 

Cigar  sucked  to  a  stump — 
He's  like  the  angel,  who  knows  when 

To  play  the  final  trump. 
Will  "  good  old  Gardner  "  ne'er  again 

Give  me  reproving  look 
When  I  have  quite  forgot  his  lead 

And  muddled  up  "  the  book  "  ? 

v. 
Must  Green  Hotel  no  more  resound 

With  Hannay's  "  I  say  !   Here  !  " 
And  if  you  stopped  you  heard  a  tale 

Either  profane  or  queer? 
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LOCH  LEVEN   "SIC   TRANSIT" 

O  naughty  man,  I've  heard  you  own 
Without  a  blush,  that  one  day 

You  raked  Loch  Leven,  end  to  end, 
With  minnow,  on  a  Sunday. 

VI. 

Dixon,  put  Heckam  in  your  book, 

Your  "  Butcher,"  "  Black  and  Blae," 
Aye,  put  aside  the  old  cane  rod 

Oft  foremost  in  the  fray. 
In  Spring  time  with  the  opening  buds 

We'll  see  you  at  Loch  Awe; 
So  bear  in  mind  old  Wattie's  phrase 

And  "  lether  aye  awa." 

VII. 

Must  Allan  lay  the  painted  rod 

In  corner  sadly  up, 
And  play  the  lyre  in  minor  mood 

O'er  tales  about  the  cup; 
His  silent  reel  for  ever  dumb 

Would  never  be  our  wish, 
We  give  him  health  for  many  a  day 

As  he  gives  death  to  fish. 

VIII. 

John  Whyte,  I  hear  his  cheerie  voice 
As  now  some  boat  he  hails, 


LOCH   LEVEN   "SIC  TRANSIT" 

I  see  his  form,  like  Justice's 

Presiding  at  the  scales. 
He  weighed  us  all  unheedingly 

Alike  of  smile  or  frown, 
He  cared  not  how  the  half-crown  went 

Between  James  Young  and  Brown. 

IX. 

Poor  Flockhart,  you  will  sadly  miss 

That  prince  of  men,  James  Young, 
Who  lost  his  flies  without  a  "  damn," 

But  whistled  or  but  sung; 
You  knew  his  worth,  and  dearly  loved 

When  wind  blew  from  the  Sooth, 
You  might  not  have  a  fish  by  night, 

But  you  had  aye  your  drouth. 

x. 
Days  come  and  go,  it  may  perchance 

Loch  Leven's  sun  has  set, 
The  halo  that  its  memories  leave 

We  never  shall  forget. 
Old  friends,  old  jokes,  the  Auld  Lang  Syne, 

That  keeps  the  heart  still  young, 
Will  stay  with  us  from  year  to  year, 

Until  life's  knell  be  rung. 
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Homeward  Bound. 

SONG. 

AIR — "  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  marching." 

X.M.S.  "Papanni." 

I. 

'Tis  from  Santa  Cruz  we  roam, 
Thinking  fondly  of  our  home, 

And  for  "  mal  de  mer  "  we  do  not  care  a  pin ; 
Still  old  England's  far  away, 
And  our  wish  is  day  by  day 

That  our  ship  at  last  in  port  were  safely  in. 

Chorus — 

Roll,  roll,  roll,  the  ship  goes  plunging 
On  to  Biscay's  dreaded  bay; 
'Tis  to  Plymouth  we  are  bound, 
But  when  we'll  reach  the  Sound 
Is  a  question  which  I  really  cannot  say. 
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HOMEWARD  BOUND 

n. 

So  let  "  Mac  "  put  on  the  coal, 
And  the  skipper,  bless  his  soul, 

Keep  the  spyglass  and  his  sextant  to  his  eye; 
If  they  only  persevere, 
Why,  to  you  it  must  be  clear, 

That  we'll  get  to  Plymouth  in  the  by  and  bye. 
Chorus. 

in. 

The  chief  steward  has  a  face 
Long  enough  for  any  grace, 

And  he  whispers  that  the  whisky's  getting  low  : 
No  wonder  when  I  see 
How  many  Scots  there  be, 

And  remember  that  the  ship  is  rather  slow. 
Chorus. 

IV. 

Dr.  Sloan,  who  cures  our  ills 
With  his  kindness  and  his  pills, 

Has  been  taking  hourly  tracings  of  the  track, 
For  the  Quartermasters  doubt 
If  the  course  be  in  or  out, 

If  the  ship  be  homeward  bound,  or  going  back. 
Chorus. 


HOMEWARD   BOUND 

v. 

Now,  then,  cocktails  round  I  say, 
With  a  cheerie  roundelay, 

And  give  our  gallant  ship  a  three  times  three; 
She's  no  greyhound  is  this  bark, 
Still  I  trust,  like  Noah's  ark, 

There's  an  Ararat  for  her,  for  you,  for  me. 
Chorus. 


Ad  Uxorem. 

LOVE  CONQUERS  DEATH. 

MY  thirsting  Love  lay  dying  on  its  bed, 

Too   sick,    methought,    to   live   throughout   the 

night — 
As  fading  embers  yield  but  fitful  light, 

Or  fade  the  ashes  grey  from  lurid  red — 

My  senses  seemed  to  fall  in  unnamed  dread, 
As  climber  falters  from  some  dizzy  height, 
And  stretches  feeble  hands  as  tho'  to  fight 

Immensity  itself,  ere  he  fall  dead. 

And  lo,  there  came  an  angel  full  of  grace, 

Who  brought  the  balm  of  Hope  to  wounded  soul, 

The  joy  of  Love  lit  up  her  glorious  face, 
As  hearing  unheard  music's  distant  roll — 

Not  even  Death  can  conquer  such  embrace, 
Nor  Life  itself  unfold  a  richer  goal. 
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The  Venus  of  Milo. 

WE  yield  not  worship  to  the  Sculpture  cold, 
But  to  the  Thought  concealed  within  the  Art 
Of  Beauty  unsurpassed — ne'er  Cupid's  dart 

In  wanton  joy  had  sought  a  flight  more  bold. 

Did  Love,  in  'trancing  bounty  e'er  unfold 
The  riches  of  her  Empire,  and  thy  heart 
From  out  Life's  somnolence  awake  and  start 

At  the  old  song  that  never  may  grow  old  ? 

Thy  form  revealed  excites  no  unwished  thought, 
A  Goddess  pure,  half  robed  in  woman's  guise, 

In  beauty  to  perfection  thou  hast  brought 
And  set  before  our  erring  human  eyes 

What  all  men  seek,  what  they  have  ever  sought, 
And  having  found,  hold  as  the  greatest  prize. 
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Western  Angling  Club  Champion, 
1903. 

A.  R.  BROWN. 

ANOTHER  toast  we  rise  to  drink, 

Amid  propitious  Fates, 
And  wish  long  life,  and  health,  and  wealth 

To  Champion  of  light-weights. 
The  Bruiser,  he  may  scan  his  gloves 

With  proud  yet  swollen  eye, 
Our  Champion  overcame  us  all 

By  peaceful  rod  and  fly. 

As  Consul  first,  Napoleon's  hand 

The  rod  of  Empire  swayed, 
Consul  content  had  he  remained 

His  power  had  ne'er  decayed. 
Take  warning,  Consul,  lest  your  rod 

Through  pride  should  bring  you  down, 
Think  of  the  future,  and  make  sure 

At  least  of  half-a-crown. 
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For  there  is  Young,  with  itching  purse 

To  proffer  time-known  bet; 
Be  sure  of  this,  that  your  success 

His  appetite  will  whet. 
Hope  not  again  from  Allan's  hand 

The  victory  to  snatch, 
For  you  may  rest  assured  that  he 

Will  regulate  his  watch. 

Put  not  your  trust  in  cane-built  rod, 

Nor  yet  in  fly  with  eye, 
There's  Hannay  sitting  over  there 

With  eye  that's  just  as  fly. 
Dixon  has  Champion  been  before, 

And  others  seek  renown, 
Remember  that  "  Uneasy  lies 

The  head  that  wears  the  crown." 

Let  not  the  future  cloud  your  brow, 

Enjoy  Time  as  it  goes, 
Life's  features  they  present  themselves 

As  chiefly  Ayes,  or  Noes : 
It  may  be  Aye,  success  may  stretch 

A  helping  hand  to  you — 
It  may  be  No,  some  other  breast 

May  wear  our  ribbon  blue. 
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Be  what  it  may,  no  dearer  name 

Is  graven  on  our  cup; 
A  name  that  ever  to  us  all 

Brings  kindly  memories  up. 
May  you  be  spared  on  loch  or  stream 

To  ply  the  gentle  art, 
And  cast  into  the  world's  dark  nooks 

The  sunshine  of  your  heart. 
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A  Western  Angling  Club 
Competition. 

To  the  Western  Angling  Club.     Read  at  the  Annual 
Dinner,  January,  1904. 

FOUR  anglers  to  Loch  Leven  bound 

Cried,  "  Boatman,  do  not  tarry, 
For  we  are  of  the  Western  Club, 

And  we  are  in  a  hurry. 
The  Fates  have  fixed,  one  of  this  band 

Shall  win  the  wished-for  Cup, 
This  is  a  glorious  May-day  morn, 

So  come  now,  hurry  up." 

John  Whyte,  most  erudite  of  men, 
With  watch  ne'er  fast  nor  slow, 

Exactly  at  appointed  time 

Gave  the  command,  "  Now  go  !  " 

And  lo,  two  boats  from  out  the  pier, 
Each  armed  with  rowers  twain, 
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Well  versed  in  doubty  tales  of  fish, 
And  thousands  they  had  slain— 

From  out  the  pier,  against  the  sun 
They  paddled  for  awhile, 

Until  they  paused  to  try  a  drift 
Alongside  Castle  Isle. 

I  know  not  how  the  lots  were  drawn, 

But  there  stood  George  M'Creath, 
A  man  on  whom  no  calumny 

Will  ever  breathe  a  breath  : 
Dixon  and  Allan,  rivals  oft 

In  many  a  well-fought  bout, 
And  lastly  Mitchell,  wrily  hand 

At  taking  of  a  trout. 

Methinks  I  see  our  Allan  stand 

At  times  at  stern  or  prow, 
His  painted  rod  gripped  in  his  hand 

And  furrows  on  his  brow. 
Long  line  and  fine,  as  is  his  wont, 

Again  and  oft  he  throws, 
And  changes  half-a-dozen  flies, 

As  only  Allan  knows. 
The  shallows,  oft  his  favourite  drift, 

In  vain  he  passes  o'er, 
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He  tries  it  North,  he  tries  to  East, 

He  tries  the  Southern  Shore. 
All,  all  in  vain,  the  painted  rod 

Is  whisked  thro'  May-day  air, 
And  so  he  fails,  who  seldom  fails, 

At  wiling  trout  from  lair. 

Dixon  began  with  "  Red  and  Teal," 

With  "  Butcher,"  "  Greenwell's  Glory  "— 
Had  sport  proved  strong  the  famed  "  Hare-lug  " 

Had  ended  now  my  story. 
But  not  content  with  strains  proved  true, 

He  hunted  through  his  book, 
And  tried  in  turn  all  kinds  of  flies 

That  had  a  fly-like  look. 
You  know  him,  kindest  hearted  soul, 

You  know  his  rod  of  cane, 
You  know  his  stamp,  defeat  to-day 

Is  but  to  try  again. 
But  even  Dixon's  change  of  flies, 

His  cane  rod,  and  his  pluck 
Were  no  avail,  he  could  not  gain 

One  ounce  on  Allan's  luck. 

On  George  M'Creath,  in  vulgar  phrase, 
I  would  have  staked  "  a  Bob 
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Against  the  Field,"  assured  that  he 

Would  surely  do  the  job. 
His  guiltless  soul  to  soulless  fish 

Seems  to  have  some  appeal, 
No  matter  where  he  casts  a  line 

You  hear  his  screaming  reel. 
With  stick  in  hand  on  dusty  road 

I've  watched  him  demonstrate 
The  varying  throws,  which  seemed  to  me 

In  style  to  be  first-rate  : 
But,  friends,  I  trow  that  you  will  find 

Some  days  the  stony  street 
Will  yield  you  quite  as  many  fish 

As  far-famed  salmon  beat, 
With  Carrick  and  with  Hannay  I 

Have  flogged  all  day  Loch  Leven, 
(I  trust  the  language  Hannay  used 

Was  not  writ  down  in  Heaven). 
And  so  it  fell  with  George  M'Creath, 

He  did  his  best,  good  man, 
His  thoughts  when  he  wound  up  his  line 

Were  not  as  he  began. 

And  there  was  Mitchell,  our  dark  horse, 
Might  clean  the  favourites  bowl, 

But  I  am  told  he  stayed  too  long 
To  try  the  "  Thrapple-hole." 
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Disgusted  there,  he  tried  "  The  Boor," 

"  The  Hedge,"  "  Green  Isle,"  and  "  Prap,w 
And,  if  report  be  not  untrue, 

'Twas  there  he  tried  a  "  Drap." 
It  brought  no  luck,  Loch  Leven's  fish 

Have  not  the  fault  of  Eve; 
They  care  not  of  the  blessedness 

Of  take,  far  less  receive : 
A  useless  toast  was  death  to  fish, 

For  ne'er  a  fish  would  come, 
And  so  the  long  May  day  wore  out, 

And  brought  our  fishers  home. 

A  sight  indeed  it  is  to  see 

John  Whyte  stand  at  the  scales, 
Ready  for  fish  to  tumble  in, 

Their  heads  mixed  up  with  tails; 
But  when  our  anglers  each  returned, 

And  every  creel  proved  clean, 
John  Whyte  he  muttered  naughty  words, 

You  know  the  words  I  meanr. 
Like  anglers  true,  each  one  averred 

Disaster  here  and  there — 
Dixon  had  lost  two  lusty  trout 

By  hairsbreadth  of  a  hair. 
Even  Allan  owned  that  even  he 

Had  ta'en  his  sight  from  fly, 
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And  in  that  moment,  he  declared, 

Was  cast  the  fatal  die. 
M'Creath  stood  bashful,  giving  views 

Upon  the  Summer  weather : 
While  Mitchell,  worn  and  weary,  damned 

Loch  Leven  altogether. 

Now,  Western  men,  fill  up  your  cups, 

Aye  fill  them  to  the  brim, 
I  give  you  all  a  goodly  toast, 

I  say,  "  Drink  deep  to  him — 
The  angler  true  in  weal  or  woe, 

Proved  to  the  heart's  own  core," 
Come,  raise  your  glasses  to  them  all, 

And  to  our  gallant  four. 
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To  a  Mavis  singing  in 
Kelvingrove  Park. 

SWEET  warbler,  emblem  of  the  former  times 
When  sullen  Kelvin  flowed  a  limpid  stream, 
Thy  voice  awakes  the  long-forgotten  dream 

Of  rustics  piping  tune  to  rustic  rhymes. 

Thy  early  call  of  Love  gives  thought  of  Spring, 
And  bids  awake  the  sleeping  flower  and  leaf, 
What  tho'  a  city's  smoke  makes  beauty  brief, 

They  are  but  emblems  of  the  hope  they  bring. 

The  former  sharers  of  thy  parents'  cares, 

Who  with  thee  fled  from  out  the  sheltering  nest, 

May  carol  in  bright  sunshine  'neath  blue  sky, 

Unheard,  unnoticed  by  the  passer-by, 

While  'mid  the  city's  din  thy  sweet  song  bears 
A  note  of  comfort  to  the  troubled  breast. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

LOVE'S  STAGE. 

RING  up  the  curtain  for  Love's  final  scene, 
For  Love  is  as  the  world,  a  shifting  stage; 
No  sad  part  let  me  play  in  this  sad  age, 

When  kindly  Fortune  grants  compliant  Queen. 

Here  Tragedy  and  Comedy  combine, 

Here  dies  a  maid,  while  still  she  lives  as  wife, 
Unwilling  first,  she  joins  luxurious  strife, 

And  woman  still,  I  clasp  a  form  divine. 

We  quench  the  foot-lights  when  Love  trims  her 

lamp, 
The  heart's  swift  pulse  the  only  note  we  hear, 

Nor  keep  we  vigil  in  our  mimic  camp, 

For  here  is  Love,  and  here  is  naught  to  fear  : 

No  robber  hand  would  burst  so  sacred  door — 

Ring  down  the  curtain,  for  the  play  is  o'er. 
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Impressions  of  Impressionism. 

LET  Ruskin  preach  of  days  when  Art, 

For  Art's  sake  men  did  follow, 
I  never  listen  to  the  phrase, 

I  loathe  such  doctrine  hollow, 
I  hate  the  semblance  of  a  work 

In  which  you  trace  a  feature 
Of  turning  Art  into  a  slave 

By  imitating  Nature. 

I  know  perspective  may  be  learned 

Through  patience  and  by  study, 
But  where's  the  use,  when  one  aspires 

To  "  nocturnes  "  that  are  muddy  ? 
The  near,  or  distant,  why  define 

For  Philistines  to  gaze  on  ? 
Bad  drawing  you  may  best  conceal 

By  putting  lots  of  haze  on. 

My  skies  are  green,  while  seas  are  blue, 
My  rivers  they  run  yellow, 
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The  claque  applauds,  I  am,  it  says, 
At  heart  a  right  good  fellow. 

And  if,  as  Nature  I  defy, 
I  seem  a  trifle  mystic, 

I  glory  in  this  single  thought, 
I  am  impressionistic. 

My  seas  would  make  a  sailor  sick, 

My  billows  make  him  shiver, 
My  boats  could  never  float  upon 

An  inland  lake  or  river; 
My  light  and  shade  I  know  are  wild, 

I  talk  of  Rembrandt's  glory; 
So  like  the  master  I  contrive 

To  make  all  things  look  hoary. 

Velasquez,  too,  I  dote  upon — 

I've  seen  two  of  his  pictures — 
What  matters  that,  it  will  not  stay 

My  criticisms  nor  strictures. 
I  damn  the  Royal  Academy, 

My  pictures  are  rejected; 
My  rival's  hang  upon  the  line, 

An  honour  unexpected. 

I  squirm  me  lines  of  doubtful  shape, 
I  call  them  "  Geese  and  lilies  "  : 
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But  which  are  lilies,  which  are  geese, 

I  leave  it  to  those  sillies 
Who  poke  and  peer  in  hopes  to  find 

My  Art  akin  to  Nature — 
Most  heartily  do  I  despise 

This  miserable  creature. 

With  brush  or  thumb,  it's  all  the  same, 

I  slur  my  canvas  over, 
With  palette  knife  I  can  produce 

A  wondrous  field  of  clover  : 
My  town-scenes  they  are  marvellous, 

Suggesting  smoke,  dust,  din,  dirt, 
No  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that 

I  do  them  with  a  tin  squirt. 

My  curves  are  angled,  my  straight  lines 

Are  dashed  off  in  a  hurry; 
I  feel  offended  when  I'm  told 

They  traces  show  of  flurry. 
My  paints  by  sleight  of  hand  are  mixed ; 

Asked  how,  I  cry,  "  With  brains,  sir," 
It  sounds  well,  and  excuses  me 

From  ever  taking  pains,  sir. 

I  rant  on  mediums,  pastel,  oils, 
I  lay  down  law  with  unction, 
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To  talk  is  always  my  delight — 
In  short,  my  most-loved  function. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  paint, 
I  care  not  who  may  hear  me; 

I  even  chatter  to  myself 
When  nobody  is  near  me. 

Ars  longa,  vita  brevis  est, 

It  means  time's  hours  are  flitting; 
I  have  no  wish  to  cloy  a  life 

By  asking  prolonged  sitting. 
Come  as  they  come,  I  dash  them  down, 

I  hate  the  realistic, 
My  portraits  are  not  like  to  life, 

But  then  they  are  Artistic. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

LOVE'S  CALL. 

WHISPER,  and  I  shall  hear  thy  faintest  sigh, 
If  Love  be  blind  how  cunning  is  her  ear, 
Approach  however  softly,  I  shall  hear 
Thy  lightest  footsteps,  should  they  chance  draw 

nigh. 
If   thou   should'st   doubt    it,    and   thy    heart   ask 

"Why?" 

I  answer  from  my  heart,  and  without  fear, 
That  in  my  thoughts  thou  reignest  without  peer— 
With  Love  is  life,  without  it  but  to  die : 
Death  would  be  sweet  to  me  without  thy  love, 
And  Life's  long  hours  in  vain  would  seek  their 

close 

Were  not  thy  love  as  pure  as  it  were  true. 
The  brimming  rivers  to  the  ocean  move, 
The  perfume  clings  to  petals  of  the  rose, 
Just  as  my  thoughts  are  centred  all  in  you. 
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The  Pirn. 

(GALA  WATER.) 
To  MRS.  VARY  CAMPBELL. 

BRAW  lads  of  Gala,  ye  have  had  your  praise 
Sung  by  a  tongue  that  ne'er  shall  silent  lie, 
And  tho'  my  Muse  be  poor,  her  minstrelsy 

Must  tune  her  chords  and  sing  of  happy  days. 

The  Mavis  and  the  Blackbird's  thrilling  voice 
Awake  once  more  the  echoes  of  the  dale, 
Thy  murmuring  waters  babble  down  the  vale, 

And  both  their  music  meet  and  cry  "  Rejoice !  " 

Glad  at  the  thought  to  meet,  I  part  with  thee, 
Thy  sunshine  nestles  to  my  inmost  heart, 
The  hope  to  meet  but  kills  the  pain  to  part, 

As  toil  but  brightens  hours  when  they  be  free. 
Twice  happy  vale,  robed  in  thy  Summer's  bliss, 
Caressed  by  Nature's  voice,  and  Sunshine's  kiss. 
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In  Praise  of  the  Grape. 

To  my  friend,  JOHN  WILSON. 

(Chablis.) 

YES,  our  feast  was  bright  and  gladsome, 

First  we  touched  at  sunny  France, 
And  we  lingered  o'er  the  pleasures 

Of  that  garden  of  romance, 
Where  the  sun  is  ever  shining 

On  the  hilltops  clad  with  vine, 
And  the  bullock  carts  go  groaning 

'Neath  their  load  of  generous  wine. 

(Sherry.} 

Then  we  spread  us  willing  canvas, 

And  we  landed  us  in  Spain, 
And  we  thought  of  famed  Hidalgos, 

Who  had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main, 
How  they  fought  for  fame  and  glory 

In  the  days  long  gone  and  old, 
And  brought  back  their  galleons  laden 

With  a  riches  thousandfold. 
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And  we  sipped  Amontillado, 
And  we  thought  no  more  of  sea 

As  the  mule  bells  jingled  past  us 
In  that  land  of  Arcady. 

(Liebfraumilch. ) 

Then  I  dreamed  I  was  in  Rhineland, 

In  my  arms  was  lisa  fair, 
And  the  music  of  the  river 

Lulled  to  sleep  all  thought  of  care. 
For  the  Syren  we  heard  singing 

Sang  in  voice  so  sweet  and  clear 
As  could  set  the  heart  a-yearning 

And  benumb  all  sense  of  fear ; 
And  then  fairest  Princess  lisa 

To  the  brim  she  filled  it  up, 
Liebfraumilch  in  colours  golden 

In  a  gold  encrusted  cup, 
As  my  lips  they  touched  the  goblet 

All  my  senses  they  awoke — 
There  was  pain  in  the  awaking, 

For  my  charmer  would  have  spoke. 

(Champagne.} 

Ho,  my  pulse  is  as  a  sluggard, 

Draw  me  cork  from  gay  Champagne, 
Let  us  clink  and  drink  together 

While  life's  bubbles  rise  amain  : 
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Rise  and  break  upon  the  surface, 

Like  life's  shuttle  in  the  loom, 
Here  and  there  a  moment  floating, 

For  another  to  make  room. 
Well,  who  cares,  the  heart  grows  stronger 

In  the  thought  that  each-a-day 
Every  fight  will  hail  its  victor, 

Be  the  struggle  what  it  may. 
Fill  once  more,  a  toast  I  give  ye, 

Kings  are  kings  where'er  they  reign, 
"  Here's  a  health  to  all  true  hearted," 

In  a  glass  of  good  Champagne. 
(Claret.} 

Bah  !    its  vapours  how  they  whirl  me 

'Twixt  a  land  of  song  and  prose, 
Let  me  clear  all  dubious  fancies 

With  a  draught  of  old  "  la  Rose." 
He's  a  blockhead  who  won't  quaff  it, 

Be  it  sun,  or  be  it  snow, 
If  the  Gods  have  blood  within  them, 

'Tis  first  cousin  to  Bordeaux. 
Men  and  Gods,  ye  here  are  equal 

In  the  life  blood  of  the  grape, 
Giving  Gods  their  men-like  follies, 

Giving  men  their  God-like  shape ; 
'Tis  a  nectar  to  the  wisest, 

And  as  wormwood  to  the  knave, 
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Let  us  linger  o'er  its  virtues, 
It  deserves  an  honoured  grave. 

(Port.} 

Now  in  dreamland  I  am  wandering, 

In  Lisboa's  sunny  clime; 
Mundane  things  are  left  behind  me, 

And  I  keep  no  count  of  time. 
Time's  for  slaves,  who,  craven  hearted, 

Strive  with  time  to  make  a  truce, 
Come,  ye  Fates,  fill  up  our  glasses 

With  Oporto's  glorious  juice ! 
Robed  in  cobweb,  aged  and  hoary, 

Why  'tis  "most  a  sacred  thing 
To  be  ranked  in  veneration 

With  the  life  blood  of  a  king; 
Royal  liquor,  rare  as  ruby, 

Who  would  plunder  thee  thy  crown  ? 
Witching  eyes  may  vie  thy  sparkle, 

But  ne'er  pilfer  thy  renown. 
In  thy  death  the  strong  grow  stronger, 

Glad  to  meet,  in  sorrow  part  : 
'Tis  the  token  of  affection, 

Great  in  heart,  to  great  in  heart. 

(Cognac.} 

Come,  the  evening  closes  o'er  us, 

u  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  the  parting  strain, 
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Let  us  chant  the  genial  anthem 
In  the  hope  to  meet  again. 

Here's  a  hand  my  boon  companion, 
And  life's  blessings  never  lack; 

Let  us  taste  a  cup  of  kindness 
In  a  thimble  of  Cognac. 
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In  Memory  of  the   Dead. 

Western  Angling  Club. 

ANDREW  DIXON.        JOHN  HAN  NAY. 
JOHN  HARVEY.  LAURENCE  THOMSON. 

WILL  they  know  us  when  we  follow 

To  that  distant  land  of  shades, 
Where  the  Past  is  left  behind  us 

And  the  Present  quickly  fades, 
Will  they  greet  us  as  "  hail-fellow  " 

When  we  too  shall  touch  their  strand, 
Shall  they  give  us  brothers'  welcome 

In  that  near,  yet  far-off  land? 

Shall  we  grasp  the  hand  of  friendship, 

Shall  we  meet  the  loving  look, 
Shall  we  prove  the  hearts'  affection 

As  we  read  a  well  read  book  ? 
Shall  the  friends  we  mourned  as  taken 

Welcome  us  in  fond  embrace, 
Shall  we  listen  to  their  voices, 

And  there  see  them  face  to  face? 
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It  would  cloy  our  future  pleasure, 

There  would  be  no  joy,  but  pain, 
Were  the  old  and  dear  loved  friendships 

Not  to  meet  in  Love  again ; 
There  to  tell  the  old,  old  story, 

And  repeat  the  good  old  fight 
Of  the  days  when,  sadly  human, 

We  strove  sometimes  for  the  right. 

Did  they  linger  by  the  river 

That  divides  the  live  from  dead  ? 
Did  the  surges  of  its  waters 

Not  recall  the  days  now  fled  ? 
And  I  trow  the  haggard  Charon, 

Last  of  ghillies  they  might  try, 
Must  have  listened  to  them  kindly 

In  their  talk  of  lure  and  fly. 
"  Red  and  Teal  "  will  suit  all  waters, 

And  a  "  Moth  "  the  dusky  shade 
Of  the  deep  and  sombre  river 

Where  life's  pulses  ebb  and  fade  : 
And  one  longs  for  "  GreenwelPs  Glory," 

And  one  more  for  "  Black  and  Blae," 
In  the  passing  o'er  the  river 

Which  all  cross,  tho'  none  may  stay. 
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Aye,  methinks  the  words  "  Loch  Leven  " 

Won't  be  writ  in  that  great  book, 
At  the  breaking  of  whose  fastenings 

Heaven's  own  vaulted  arches  shook, 
For  the  grim  recording  angel, 

With  his  ready-flowing  pen, 
Has  no  time  to  write  the  stories 

And  the  ways  of  angling  men. 
Each  account  is  balanced  squarely, 

Every  record  entered  true, 
But  perchance  the  grim  recorder 

May  have  been  an  angler  too, 
And  will  listen  without  blushing 

To  our  tales  of  line  and  rod, 
And  commend  us,  erring  sinners, 

To  the  Sovereign  Grace  of  God. 

One  more  cup  then,  comrades,  to  them, 

And  in  silence  let  us  drain 
This  last  token  of  affection 

In  a  hope  to  meet  again  : 
Let  us  think  upon  them  kindly, 

As  each  bows  in  grief  his  head, 
"  Here's  to  old  and  trusted  friendships, 

And  the  memory  of  our  dead." 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

THAT  THE  KING  MAY  ENTER. 

LIFT  up  your  heads,  ye  downcast,  lift  them  up, 
Wipe  sorrow's  tear,  and  carping  care  away; 
The  final  duty  is  but  to  obey 

And  drain  the  dregs,  tho'  bitter  be  the  cup. 

Even  tho'  the  draught  may  rack  thy  inmost  soul, 
And  bear  to  thee  the  utmost  sense  of  pain  ; 
Fear  not,  tho'  thou  mayst  taste  of  it  again, 

'Tis  but  an  instance  in  stupendous  whole. 

All  are  but  parts,  to  gladden  or  to  mourn, 
One  step  from  man  ye  find  a  very  God  : 
Both  joy  and  sorrow  lie  beneath  the  sod, 

As  the  Most  High  may  fitly  so  discern. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  for  if  God  give  the  tear, 
He  sends  no  burden  but  he  helps  to  bear. 


une,  1905. 
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FingaPs  Cave. 


ETERNAL  Temple  to  Eternal  One, 

Unmade  by  hands,  assist  us  in  our  cry, 
When  from  thy  sea-girt  altar  to  on  high 

We  seek  for  guidance  while  life's  courses  run. 

Thy  waves  seem  echo,  "  Let  Thy  will  be  done," 
And  as  the  cadence  rises  but  to  die, 
We  bow  adoring  to  The  Presence  nigh, 

And  with  such  guiding  trust  the  battle  won. 

Ages  have  passed,  and  ages  on  shall  go, 

Both  human  form  and  thought  may  each  decay, 
Kingdoms  may  rise  and  fall  at  sceptres'  sway, 

As  summer's  heat  gives  place  to  winter's  snow — 
Still  thou  forever  silently  wilt  raise 
Created  glory  to  Creator's  praise. 


Ad  Uxorem. 

AT  NIGHT. 

WHEN  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 
I  seem  again  to  see  thy  much-loved  face 
Smile  at  me  from  its  old  accustomed  place, 

The  wish  to  have  thee  bids  returning  light 

Delay  its  course,  and  let  my  fancy's  flight 
Hold  fancy's  way,  mayhap  so  to  efface 
The  weariness  of  sense,  when  time  ancl  place 

Wage  warfare  each  on  each  in  aimless  fight. 

Daybreak  but  brings  once  more  the  old  refrain 
Of  sorrow  chiming  hours  on  sorrow's  grief, 
A  bitter  dirge  that  brings  me  no  relief, 

Even  tho'  the  heart  may  strive  to  say  "  Amen." 
God  give  thee  rest,  and  let  no  thought  thee  move, 
But  the  remembrance  of  our  precious  love. 
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Ad  Uxorem^ 

«  • 

SPEAK  ! 

SPEAK,  once  again,  in  voice  as  of  the  old 

Fond  days  now  lost,  tho'  to  the  memory  nigh; 
For  dkl'st  thou  utter  but  the  faintest  sigh, 

My  heart  would  answer  to  its  inmost  fold. 

Even  as  the  miser  counts  his  precious  gold, 
I  linger  fon'dly  o'er  each  severed  tie — 
For  could'st  thou  come  and  whisper  a  good-bye, 

Thy  love  would  find  it  had  retained  its  hold. 

Speak  in  the  accents  of  the  softest  breath 
That  mirrored  surface  of  the  waters  moves, 
Speak  to  the  sad  and  aching  heart  that  loves, 

But  cannot  penetrate  the  realms  of  death. 
Speak,  but  in  language  of  the  silent  heart, 
So  we  may  meet,  and  ne'er  again  need  part. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

THE  ROSE. 

FIRST  in  life's  garden  is  the  flower  of  love, 
Enfolded  in  the  arms  of  gladsome  light; 
A  glory,  careless  of  Time's  coming  night, 

In  riches  'yond  the  thought  of  treasure  trove. 

The  last,  most  perfect  gift  sent  from  above 
To  fill  the  heart,  and  tell  the  wrong  from  right, 
To  make  the  by-ways  of  the  days  grow  bright, 

As  with  the  thread  of  days  the  years  are  wove. 

My  love  is  as  a  rose,  so  pale  and  wan, 

No  flush  o'erspreads  her  cheek,  and  pale  her  lip, 
No  bee  alights  her  honied  love  to  sip, 

For  lo,  the  Summer  of  her  life  is  gone. 
Gather  me  roses,  roses  white  and  red, 
That  I  may  lay  them  o'er  her  feet  and  head. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

LAST  night  it  was  no  dream,  concealed  I  lay 

Within  the  wondrous  folds  of  Love's  embrace, 
In  new-found  transport  Time  can  ne'er  efface, 

Even  tho'  the  morning  bring  unbidden  day. 

Fear  held  me  fast,  but  lo,  Love  chased  away 
All  sense  of  fear,  and  only  Love  held  place, 
And  urged  her  courses  at  her  own  wild  pace, 

And  held  me  captive  in  her  own  sweet  way. 

O  gladsome  Love,  to  cast  off  doubt  and  fear, 
To  bid  the  trembling  of  my  heart  be  still, 

To  give  me  for  mine  own  the  one  most  dear, 
And  find  my  will  subservient  to  his  will. 

Love  lightly  kisses  off  a  maiden's  tear 

When  Love  would  her  sweet  destinies  fulfil. 
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I  Dreamed  last  Night. 

I  DREAMED  last  night  I  strayed  with  her  I  loved 
'Mid  flowers  that  cast  their  fragrance  thro'  the 

air, 
We  sat  us  down,  ne'er  had  she  seemed  so  fair, 

Nor  yet  more  tenderly  her  eyes  had  moved. 

Love's  happiness  was  mine,  and  time  and  sense 
Burst  their  frail  barriers  in  one  burning  kiss 
That  woke  the  world,  and  closed  my  realm  of 
bliss, 

And  cast  me  out,  a  wanderer  far  thence. 

The  life-dream  passes,  brilliant  are  the  rays 
That  herald  in  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
The  life-dream  passed,  the  battle  lost  or  won, 

We  clasp  but  disappointment  all  our  days, 
The  greatest,  if  the  road  by  which  we  roam, 
Tho'  rough  and  stormy,  lead  not  safely  home. 


Beethoven. 

(Second  Symphony  in  D.) 
To  my  friend,  JOHN  SCOTT. 

ALL  hail,  Immortal,  King  of  Kings  o'er  Sound, 

And  Lord  of  Lords  among  the  true  and  great : 

To  thee  alone  is  given  to  satiate 
The  longing  heart,  whatever  be  the  wound. 
Should  Cupid  bend  his  bow,  the  shaft  is  found 

But  toying  with  dull  Time,  and  bids  us  wait : 

Should  sorrow  speak,  it  tells  perchance  our  fate 
May  lie  with  sacred  dead  in  holy  ground. 
To  thee  there  is  no  death  whom  glorious  Fame 

Takes  hand  in  hand  a-down  the  road  of  years, 
Greatest  'mong  Jubal's  sons,  no  others  claim 

To  share  the  diadem  thy  presence  wears. 
First  in  his  art,  forever  great  in  name, 

Who  lives  for  aye,  peerless  among  his  peers. 
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"  And  one  of  them,  with  a  Spear 
pierced  His  Side." 

HAST  thou  not  felt  it  rankle  in  thy  side 
When  on  life's  Cross  thy  soul  did  but  expire, 
When  all  the  whirling  tumult  of  desire 

Had  flowed  and  ebbed,  as  flows  and  ebbs  the  tide  ? 

Did  not  thy  Reason  struggle  to  deride 
The  cruel  thrust,  and  bid  thy  mind  aspire 
To  thoughts  more  worthy,  and  to  aspects  higher, 

That  told  thee  that  thy  manhood  had  not  died? 

And  tho'  the  blade  may  pierce  thee  through  and 

through 
In  giving  birth  to  doubts,  mistrust,  and  fears, 

Even  tho'  old  landmarks  vanish,  and  the  new 
Necessitate  life's  blood,  and  bitter  tears; 

Strive  as  a  man,  for  be  they  long  or  few, 
God  has  God's  purposes  within  thy  years. 


Ad  Uxorem. 

DESTINY. 

THRICE  blessed  fate,  that  seals  our  human  eyes 
When  life's  far-distant  future  they  would  scan, 
Bringing  us  back  from  Godhood  down  to  man, 

Who  through  his  manhood  fills  God's  destinies. 

Look  we  with  gladsome  hope  towards  the  prize 
The  future  holds,  for  which  the  noblest  ran, 
With  love  the  goal,  and  victors  in  the  van, 

Stern  fate  destroys  our  hopes  as  they  arise. 

The  presence  leaves  us,  but  the  cadence  sweet 
Is  heard  throughout  the  years  that  time  may  lend, 

And  if  forever  lost,  we  still  may  greet 

The  tender  thought  of  tender  loving  friend 

That  gives  a  calm,  when  anguished  pulses  beat, 
And  in  love,  loves  us  to  the  very  end. 
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Christmas. 

"Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  towards  Men." 

PEACE  on  the  Earth,  within  her  mother-breast 

She  gathers  home  the  children  of  her  womb ; 

Forever  peaceful  be  the  silent  tomb 
Wherein  our  loved  ones  sleep  in  holy  rest. 
Peace  upon  Earth,  while  those  we  have  caressed 

Have,  swift  as  shuttle,  sped  across  life's  loom, 

Making  its  web  the  stronger,  and  the  gloom 
Of  solitude  through  them  a  sacred  guest. 
Goodwill  to  man,  with  all  his  faults  and  stains, 

Can  erring  brother  cast  accusing  stone? 
Amid  the  ceaseless  change  one  law  remains, 

Let  no  man  live  if  for  himself  alone. 
Thus  each  may  lessen  every  brother's  pains, 

And  for  the  sins  of  all,  each  may  atone. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

LOVE'S  MESSAGE. 

"To  love,  to  have  loved,  that  is  enough,  ask 
nothing  more." 

LOVE   may   not   reason,    asks   not,    "  How  ?  "    nor 
"Why?" 

Needs  not  Faith's  sight  to  guide  the  onward  way, 

Leading  each  loved  one  to  the  perfect  day, 
From  Love's  first  glimmer  to  Love's  blazing  sky. 
Love  knows  no  law,  and  when  she  cometh  nigh, 

Be  it  in  winter's  gloom,  or  leafy  May, 

She  throws  the  winsome  sunshine  of  her  ray, 
And  gladdened  heart  to  gladdened  heart  doth  sigh. 
One  sigh,  it  is  enough,  it  tells  the  whole 

That  heart  receives,  that  heart  on  heart  can  give  : 
One  sigh,  it  is  enough,  it  stirs  the  soul 

And  trembling  heart  lies  open  to  receive 
The  image  of  itself,  and  in  such  goal 

Receive  Love's  message,  and  receiving,  live. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

ECHO. 

"  LOVE,  Love,"  I  cried,  and  Echo  gives  no  sound 
Save  but  the  throbbing  of  an  aching  heart 
That  beats  in  constant  strain — "  Ye  two  must 
part, 

Even  tho'  the  parting  leave  an  unhealed  wound 

That  opens  wider  as  the  days  go  round." 

Time  cannot  heal  all  wounds  with  surgeon's  art, 
So  when  it  smites  with  heavy  stroke,  Death's  dart 

Leaves  the  soul  broken  and  the  gash  unbound. 

Years  are  but  moments,  and  the  moments  years, 
Time  may  seem  long,  'tis  but  a  little  span 

That  bridges  o'er  the  rhapsody  and  cares 
That  when  summed  up  depict  the  life  of  man. 

Life  gives  no  echo,  when  with  eager  breath 

We  cry  for  Love,  and  get  for  answer  Death. 


Pleasure  and  Pain. 

Written  after  hearing  Lady  Halle  play  Beethoven's  Concerto. 

WE  seek  for  Pleasure  unalloyed  with  Pain, 

And  with  weak  hands  attempt  to  clip  Time's 
wing, 

As  tho'  the  rush  of  Time  were  but  a  thing 
To  trifle  with, — at  best  but  loss  or  gain. 
We  wit  not  that  the  glut  of  self  leaves  stain — 

The  stain  of  self,  that  self's  own  stain  can  fling 

Upon  our  daily  lives  as  tho'  to  ring 
A  cadence  of  an  old  world-worn  refrain. 
Would  Joy  stretch  out  her  arms?  within  their  fold 

Her  very  ecstasy  suggests  the  fear 
That  so  as  earth,  her  breast  is  dead  and  cold, 

And  that  her  rapture  strives  to  hide  some  tear, 
Some  hidden  dross  within  her  vein  of  gold, 

Some  far-left  past,  that  shuns  the  future  near. 


The  Great  Healers. 

TIME — SILENCE — HOPE. 

TIME  may  bring  healing,  Silence  lend  her  ear 

In  sympathetic  silence  :  Hope  may  bring 

The  mellow  bell  of  hope,  whereon  to  ring 
A  muffled  peal  to  speed  the  parting  year. 
And  once  again  Hope  speaks  that  winds  may  bear 

East,  South,  West,  North,  no  matter  where  she 
fling 

The  carol  of  her  joy  that  leaves  no  sting, 
That  carries  gladness  to  whome'er  may  hear. 
Time  knows  the  present,  fills  the  busy  hours 

Replete  with  striving  and  with  sense  of  care, 
Silence  in  silence  bears  immortal  flowers, 

And  gives  to  mortals  that  the  cypress  wear : 
Hope's  clear  note  sings,  and  as  she  rises,  dowers 

Each  with  a  jewel,  treasure  passing  rare. 
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To  my  friend,  James  S.  Dixon,  LL.D, 

Read  at  the  dinner  of  the  Western  Angling  Club. 

COME,  old  friends,  a  double  bumper, 
Take  it  off  with  three  times  three, 

Wishing  health  and  every  blessing 
To  James  Dixon,  LL.D. 

Doctor  Dixon,  strange  the  sound  is, 

We'll  get  used  to  it  no  doubt, 
Just  as  he  himself  will  take  it — 

Nothing  ever  puts  him  out. 

Place  the  toga  on  his  shoulders, 

Cap  upon  his  learned  head, 
Celebrate  in  genial  chorus, 

Modesty  with  learning  wed. 

Yes !    he  is  a  right  good  fellow, 
Winter's  snows,  or  summer's  heat, 

'Mong  the  men  of  manly  purpose 
James  S.  Dixon's  hard  to  beat. 


TO   JAMES   S.  DIXON,   LL.D. 

We  have  known  him  plunged  in  commerce, 
Known  him  with  his  rod  and  gun, 

And  recall  that  in  each  station 
Work  was  work,  or  fun  was  fun. 

Thus  success  comes  kindly  to  him, 

Each  and  all  rejoice  his  prize, 
For  the  goodness  of  his  nature 

Turns  aside  e'en  Envy's  eyes. 

Long  life  to  him,  may  Time  passing 
Prove  good  friend,  and  gentle  be; 

Come,  fill  up,  once  more  I  give  you, 
"  James  S.  Dixon,  LL.D." 
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Welcome — Good-bye. 

WELCOME  !    Good-bye  !    words  that  suggest  life's 

whole, 

Welcome  !   the  present,  with  its  joyous  smile 
And  outstretched  hands  that  strive  to  reconcile 

The  fond  Good-bye  that  severs  soul  from  soul. 


Disappointment. 

(E.) 

IN  radiant  glory  conies  the  morning  light, 
And  with  swift  footstep  flees  the  sombre  shade, 
Shunning  embraces  of  the  sun  full-rayed, 

As  on  he  passes  to  the  mid-day  height. 

But  he  who  marks  the  post  meridian  flight 
Sees  one  by  one  the  glories  dim  and  fade, 
As  tho'  the  sunshine  were  itself  afraid, 

And  sought  to  hide  itself  in  kindly  night. 

Thus  with  our  hopes,  in  morning's  life  they  rise 
To  scatter  doubt,  and  cheer  us  with  their  ray, 

And  when  we  know  we  hold  the  dearest  prize, 
The  prize  drops  from  us  at  the  height  of  day — 

So  Disappointment  sports,  her  each  surprise 
Teaches  some  lesson,  that  wre  must  obey. 
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Farewell. 

In  Memory  of  H.  W.  B. 

"  FAREWELL  !  "  the  sound  familiar  to  our  ear 
As  hand  in  hand  we  grasp  the  hand  of  friend, 
And  tho'  our  friendship  know  no  bitter  end 

It  strives  in  vain  to  hide  a  bitter  tear. 

"  Farewell,"  we  whisper,  as  our  lost  and  dear 
Rise  at  the  thought  that  fleeting  time  may  lend, 
And  to  our  burdened  hearts  a  message  send, 

A  silent  fond  "  Farewell  "  our  hearts  may  hear. 

Love  lingers  round  the  threshold  as  they  go 
Beyond  the  casements  of  our  mortal  sight, 

And  strives  to  hide  the  thought,  tho'  well  she  know 
The  race  is  run,  and  won  the  last  great  fight. 

"  Farewell,"  she  echoes,  'mid  her  tears  and  woe, 
Death's  shadows  flee,  and  lo,  there  stays  Love's 
light. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

WOULD  Time  but  turn  his  wheels  and  cause  the 
days 

To  roll  his  chariot  backward  thro'  the  years 

In  which  have  come  our  sorrows,  and  the  tears 
Obliterate  that  strew  our  devious  ways. 
Then  would  the  winters  of  our  griefs  prove  Mays, 

And  vocal  woods  refresh  our  wearied  ears, 

Flowers  springing,  cover  all  our  weight  of  cares, 
As  back  our  life  would  lead  to  Love's  full  blaze. 
Give  back,  give  back,  we  cry  in  anguish  vain, 

The  moments  gone,  with  all  their  wealth  of  love ; 
Give  back  even  sorrow,  if  perchance  to  gain 

In  Sorrow's  cup  one  drop  as  from  above : 
So  filled  with  Love,  so  spotless,  without  stain, 

As  only  mind  conceives,  and  heart  may  prove. 
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Griselda. 

Painted  by  Harold  Speed. 

SWEET  flower  of  maidenhood,  thy  presence  pure 
With  fragrant  perfume  scents  the  daily  round, 
Our  thoughts  they  rest  them  as  on  holy  ground, 

And  in  thy  presence  mundane  thoughts  abjure. 

Thy  sweetness  brings  the  aching  heart  its  cure, 
Leads  home  the  wanderers,  and  lost  are  found, 
And  tho'  Time's  scythe  deals  out  Time's  bitter 
wound, 

Thy  sweetness  aids  who  suffer  to  endure. 

Endure  the  careless  world,  its  smile  or  frown, 
Its  rosy  chaplet,  or  its  blood-stained  thorn, 
Its  genial  friendships,  or  its  biting  scorn, 

Its  dull  oblivion,  or  laurel  crown. 
Grant  me  one  prayer,  that  I  at  least  may  rest 
My  wearied  head  upon  thy  virgin  breast. 


To  the  Portrait  of  a  beautiful  Lady. 

LIKE,  yet  not  like;   so  near,   and  yet  so  far, 

Thy  form  and  face  they  both  defy  Art's  skill, 

Tho'  subtle  Art  depict  thy  graces,  still 
These  graces  seem  not  as  these  graces  are, 
Who  would  paint  Phoebus  in  his  glorious  car 

Urging  his  rapid  flight  from  eastmost  hill, 

Or  beauteous  Venus  eager  to  fulfil 
The  burning  fever  of  Love's  blazing  star? 
Art  may  suggest  the  form,  the  face,  the  thought, 

The  almost  strivings  of  the  hidden  mind, — 
'Tis  but  an  image,  but  a  shadow  caught, 

The  prisoned  murmur  of  a  passing  wind; 
A  heaven-sent  treasure  neither  sold  nor  bought, 

A  God-given  instinct  lent  unto  mankind. 
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The  Rain  Storm. 

THE  wind  shouts  boisterous  as  I  near, 
And  great  trees  toss  their  arms 

In  a  delirium  of  joy, 

Tho'  welcoming  my  charms. 

The  woods  are  hushed,  scarce  may  be  heard 

The  blackbird's  lusty  call, 
Then  each  again  takes  up  his  song 

When  first  my  great  drops  fall. 

The  roses  hang  their  blushing  heads 

Like  lovers,  lip  to  lip, 
Carnations  red,  and  lilies  pale, 

With  eager  petals  sip. 

On  highway  road,  as  is  my  wont, 

I  play  on  mimic  drum, 
And  every  slender  rivulet 

Makes  music  when  I  come. 
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THE   RAIN  STORM 

In  rage  I  make  the  echoing  earth 
Shake  at  the  lightning's  blow, 

Then  smiling,  throw  my  dewy  skirts 
In  brilliant  coloured  bow. 

I  water  every  tender  flower, 

Or  melt  the  solid  earth, 
I  bring  destruction  in  my  path, 

Or  generate  new  birth. 

Old,  ever  young;  young,  ever  old, 
I  know  not  time  nor  place, 

But  drive  my  furious  chariot  steeds 
First  in  creation's  race. 
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The  Islands  of  Hesperides. 

To  J.  R. 

YE  happy  Islands  of  Hesperides 

On  which  the  sun  sets  but  again  to  rise, 

Whose    days    are    brightened    by    thy    summer 

skies, 

Where  sleep  is  lulled  by  ever-sounding  seas  : 
Low  be  the  murmur  of  thy  ladened  breeze 

In  cadence  as  it  rises  or  it  dies, 

And  turn  my  memory's  hearing,  and  its  eyes 
To  hours  of  rest  that  toil-worn  may  appease. 
Long  may  thy  virgin  lily  lift  her  head 

To  meet  the  brightness  of  the  sun's  warm  blaze, 
And  thine  anemone  with  cheeks  flushed  red 

Depict  coy  maiden  in  her  love's  first  days. 
Who  woos  thee  finds  him  ever  with  thee  wed, 

Who  loves  thee  once  forever  with  thee  stays. 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY. 
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"There  is  no  God  but  God." 

No  God  but  God,  the  East  begins  the  cry 
With  all  her  wisdom  and  her  weight  of  years, 
And  in  his  heart  the  earnest  prayer  rears 

An  unmade  temple  to  the  One  Most  High. 

No  God  but  God,  the  setting  sun  may  die 
On  waters  waste  and  Western  hemispheres, 
The  thought  dispels  both  self  and  selfish  fears, 

As  unto  each  the  Essence  draweth  nigh. 

O  God  omnipotent,  be  thou  our  guide 
In  daily  walk,  'neath  minaretted  dome, 

To  do  Thy  will  we  ask  not  else  beside, 

Even  tho'  in  striving  we  may  ofttimes  roam ; 

Aid  us  in  every  struggle  in  life's  tide, 
So  in  the  end  we  find  in  Thee  our  home. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

REST. 

THERE  is  a  quiet  corner  'neath  the  wall, 
In  which  my  Love  lies  peacefully  asleep, 
So  placid  is  her  rest  we  may  not  weep, 

Nor  strive  to  lift  aside  the  sacred  pall. 

And  as  the  twilight  shadows  gently  fall, 

And  as  the  sombre  shades  grow  still  more  deep, 
We  love  to  think  that  those  who  loved  her  keep 

Their  rest  beside  her — holy  rest  for  all. 

Within  the  silent  chambers  of  the  dead 
We  lay  past  memories  with  her  to  rest, 

Leaving  them  there  without  a  sense  of  dread, 
But  with  the  hope  that  what  is  may  be  best. 

There  let  me  lie,  all  care  and  sorrow  fled, 
There  be  my  ashes  laid  upon  her  breast. 
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L'homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose. 

I  WOULD  do  this — and  build  the  fitting  scheme, 
Like  child  at  play  upon  the  sea-beat  sand, 
Unconscious  all  the  while  the  Master  hand 

Has  wrought  the  problem  out  in  grander  theme. 

I  would  do  that — it  seems  no  idle  dream, 

But  worthy  what  the  eye,  the  heart  had  planned 
To  bear  fruition  at  mine  own  command — 

'Tis  but  a  bubble  on  life's  passing  stream. 

O  ever  striving  of  the  human  soul, 

Learn  once  for  all  in  patient  trust  to  bend, 

Thou  art  but  part,  least  part  of  that  great  whole 
That  finds  beginnings  only  where  they  end. 

So  play  that  part,  that  in  time's  shifting  r61e 
Each  may  on  each,  all  on  the  All  depend. 
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All  Glory  to  the  Most  High." 

MASONIC  HYMN. 

TUNE— St.  Anne. 
Processional  Hymn. 

ALL  glory  be  to  Thee,  Most  High, 
Our  Grand  Foundation  Stone, 

Before  all  ages,  to  all  time 
Most  Worshipful  alone. 

We  entered  through  the  triple  door, 
Tho'  weak  and  dim  our  sight, 

An  ever-growing  brotherhood, 
And  God  himself  our  light. 

Great  Architect,  design  the  plan, 

Or  useless  skill  or  art, 
We  would  but  seek  to  do  Thy  will, 

And  to  be  pure  in  heart. 
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"ALL  GLORY  TO  THE  MOST  HIGH." 

Master  o'er  masters  grant  Thine  aid 

An  altar  now  to  raise, 
And  make  the  service  of  our  lives 

A  temple  to  Thy  praise. 

All  glory  be  to  Thee,  Most  High, 
Our  grand  Head-corner  Stone, 

Before  all  ages,  to  all  time 
Most  Worshipful  alone. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 
A  DREAM. 

LIKE  Orpheus,  to  the  unseen  world  I  went 
To  meet  with  her  so  dear  to  me  of  old, 
For  like  the  famed  lute  player,  I  seemed  told 

Our  earthly  happiness  was  no  ways  spent. 

And  then  I  blessed  the  goodly  power  that  lent 
Each  life  again  to  each,  and  I  did  fold 
Her  breast  unto  my  breast,  such  joyous  hold 

Was  like  to  o'erfilled  wine  skin,  and  it  rent. 

Ah,  what  a  flood  of  dull  despair  was  then 
To  find  the  morning  light,  and  her  away, 

To  quit  the  land  of  dreams,  as  once  again 
The  day  but  adds  itself  to  other  day, 

To  meet  the  world,  lone  man  'mong  crowds  of  men, 
To  feel  the  wish  to  go,  yet  forced  to  stay. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

THE  SNOWDROP. 

GATHER  me  them,  first  fruits  of  those  that  sleep, 

That  give  me  thought  of  early  days  of  spring, 

Of  days  when  sadness  seemed  but  as  a  thing 
That  I  might  never  know,  and  others  keep. 
Gather  me  them,  that  I  may  fully  reap 

The  harvest  of  the  lessons  time  may  bring, 

Be  it  to  soar  on  an  exultant  wing, 
Or  join  with  those  who  weep,  with  those  who  weep. 
Gather  the  snowdrop  from  its  grassy  bed, 

That  on  her  grassy  grave  it  pure  may  lie, 
And  let  the  stainless  living  o'er  the  dead 

Portray  them  both  in  their  one  destiny. 
Life  unto  death,  death  unto  life  be  wed, 

So  the  dead  live,  and  so  the  living  die. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

FORGET-ME-NOT. 

WHO  could  forget  thee,  when  both  night  and  day 
Pay  tribute  to  the  sweetness  of  the  past — 
Our  happiness  was  such  it  could  not  last — 

What  passing  hour  will,  if  invited,  stay? 

Who  could  forget  thee  in  the  circle  gay, 

When  flushed  is  hope,  life's  eager  pulses  fast, 
Or  in  the  lonely  hours  when  memories  cast 

The  lights  and  shades  that  met  us  in  our  way  ? 

Forget  thee  not,  the  ever  empty  place 
Gives  back  no  echo  to  the  silent  heart, 

And  if  the  past  the  present  but  efface, 
'Tis  that  we  may  not  meet,  but  ever  part, 

To  part,  to  meet,  united  in  the  thought 

That  whispers  each  to  each,  forget-me-not. 
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Day  by  Day. 


EACH  morning  brings  a  stranger  to  my  door, 
At  times  well  fared,  at  times  but  poorly  clad, 
His  tones  whiles  joyous,  or  so  sadly  sad, 

Be  he  a  giddy  youth,  or  beggar  hoar. 

Each  evening  sees  him  go,  leaving  his  store 
Of  song  or  plaint,  a  sense  of  good  or  bad, 
That  saddens  sorrow,  or  makes  gladness  glad, 

And  thus  each  day  but  ripens  life  the  more. 

He  brings  the  jingle  of  the  busy  street, 
The  peaceful  rest  of  far-sequestered  cell, 

He  gives  his  welcome,  wheresoe'er  we  meet, 
And   shouts   his  boisterous   song,   or   strikes  a 
knell. 

So  the  days  come,  Time's  passage  ever  fleet ; 
So  the  days  go,  well  let  them,  all  is  well. 
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Night  by  Night. 

WAKEFULNESS — SLEEP. 

I  HAVE  two  mistresses  that  night  by  night 
Come  one  or  other  to  my  lonely  bed; 
I  dearly  love  them  both,  nor  have  I  dread 

That  neither  shall  be  with  me  when  dawns  light. 

One  wakes  my  fancy,  and  my  inward  sight 
Seems  as  an  arrow  ready  to  be  sped 
Into  the  realms  of  thought  wherever  led, 

To  reach  the  goal,  however  long  the  flight. 

The  other  soothes  me  with  more  placid  charms, 
And  takes  me  from  the  world  unto  her  breast, 
Her  each  caress  gives  sense  of  perfect  rest, 

Till  fast  asleep  I  lie  within  her  arms. 

I  love  them  both,  for  each  their  different  ways, 
If  one  be  gone,  the  other  loved  one  stays. 
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"Maiden's  Blush." 

SWEET  blush  of  maidenhood,  whom  Cupid's  bow 
Has  waked  to  new-found  life  and  wondrous  love, 
We    rise    from    mundane    thoughts   to    heights 
above, 

That  count  not  what  we  give,  nor  what  we  owe. 

Thy  very  presence  kisses  care  away, 

Who  could  have  care  or  doubt  when  thou  art 

near? 
Save  in  the  heart  may  dwell  the  single  fear, 

Thy  love,  like  fragrance,  is  too  sweet  to  stay. 

Life  short,  Love  long,  who  thinks  of  passing  hours 
When  thou  art  near  to  answer  kiss  with  kiss? 
Each  moment  seems  an  age  of  fevered  bliss, 

Sweetest  of  lovers,  flower  o'er  all  the  flowers. 
By  day,  by  night,  with  all  the  world  a-hush, 
I  fold  thee  to  my  heart  sweet  "  Maiden's  Blush." 

(I  have  known  and  loved  this  rose  all  my  life.) 
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To  a  Salmon 

(that  I  did  not  catch). 

COME,  fill  up  a  final  bumper, 

Angling  knight  and  angling  dame, 

Toast  of  toasts  I  rise  to  give  ye, 
That  big  fish  that  never  came. 

Mrs.  Davis  offered  offerings, 
Ducklings,  rare  as  any  game, 

All  in  vain  such  pious  forethought, 
That  big  fish  it  never  came. 

Maud,  she  made  us  choicest  luncheons, 
Meat,  or  jam,  'twas  all  the  same, 

Her  deft  hands  spread  consolation 
For  the  fish  that  never  came. 

Mona  smiled  us  all  good  wishes, 
Thought  the  weather  was  to  blame, 

May  her  heart  be  never  troubled 
By  a  fish  that  never  came. 
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TO   A  SALMON 

Father  Davis'  brow  grew  wrinkled, 

Used  some  words  we  should  not  name, 

Syren-like  his  viol  charmed  us, 
But  that  big  fish  never  came. 

Now  our  wanderings  are  over, 
Each  and  all  think  oft  o'  hame, 

Where  we'll  tell  the  wildest  stories 
Of  that  fish  that  never  came. 

Come,  toss  off  the  double  bumper, 
Let  it  "  wammel  in  your  wame  " — 

Life  to  men,  and  death  to  fishes, 
Most  that  fish  that  never  came. 
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Death  and  Sleep. 


IF  death  be  like  to  sleep,  then  would  I  lie 
Like  wearied  child  upon  its  mother's  knee, 
And  if  He  will,  would  God  but  grant  to  me 

There  be  no  realm  of  dreamland  when  I  die. 

A  land  of  dream,  where  consciousness  might  stray 
In  half-unconscious  cycles,  calling  up 
The  sparkling  wine  of  life,  or  bitter  cup 

That  held  the  unwished  dregs  of  darker  day. 

Let  the  last  sleep  be  sound,  I  care  not  when 
That  other  ears  shall  wake  to  trumpet  call, 

May  He  who  gives  His  peace  to  careworn  men 
Grant  me  His  sleep,  and  grant  it  once  for  all. 

'Tis  no  vain  hope,  nor  selfish  the  request 

That  God  would  send  His  wearied  children  rest. 
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Bridge. 

PONS  AMORIS. 

WE  were  seated  'neath  the  lamp's  glow, 
When  the  firelight  dims  and  starts, 

Poor  in  hand  I  looked  towards  her, 
"  Partner,  may  I  play  to  hearts  ?  " 

Long  it  seemed  the  answer  coming, 

But  it  came  like  fond  caress, 
Eye  met  eye,  one  look  sufficed  us 

As  my  dear  one  answered  "  Yes." 
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James  Douglas  Graham. 

I'M  an  old  friend  of  your  father's, 

And  I  wish  you  luck,  my  boy; 
You  will  doubtless  taste  life's  troubles, 

May  you  know  its  love  and  joy. 
May  your  toddling  steps  get  firmer 

As  the  years  come  one  by  one, 
I've  but  one  wish  towards  you, 

That  you  be  your  father's  son. 

You  will  find  the  world  censorious — 

What  that  means  you  do  not  care — 
But  amid  the  Mrs.  Grundys 

You  will  find  true  hearts  are  there. 
You  will  meet  the  fawning  toady, 

You  will  meet  the  knave  and  churl, 
You  will  meet  the  good  and  learned 

That  all  go  to  make  life's  whirl. 

Yes  the  learned  may  be  many, 
And  the  good  they  are  but  few, 
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JAMES   DOUGLAS   GRAHAM 

In  that  band  of  chosen  spirits 
There  is  room  enough  for  you. 

I'm  no  preacher  of  a  sermon, 

But  the  straight  path  is  not  broad, 

To  us  each,  it  has  its  turnings, 
To  us  all,  one  goal,  our  God. 

Don't  be  hard  upon  the  sinner, 

Nor  in  scorn  turn  up  your  nose, 
'Tis  no  bed  of  scented  roses, 

He  can't  help  it,  I  suppose  : 
In  the  little  deeds  of  kindness 

Never  think  yourself  unmanned, 
When  to  weak  and  fallen  brother 

You  may  stretch  a  helping  hand. 

Yes,  our  eyes  are  all  upon  you, 

For  we  wish  you  well  in  life, 
In  the  ups  and  downs  of  manhood 

Be  you  worthy  of  the  strife. 
May  your  cheek,  as  years  slip  past  you, 

Never  know  the  blush  of  shame, 
Be  a  man  before  your  kindred, 

And  an  honour  to  your  name. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

LOVE'S  PHASES. 

How  sweet  is  Love,  when  first  the  dawning  light 

Breaks  in  upon  the  half-awakened  mind  : 

How  wayward,  cruel  only  to  be  kind, 
Sightless,  and  yet  how  eager  is  her  sight. 
How  full  is  Love,  in  all  her  midday  blaze, 

How    thrills     her     heart     when     Venus'     lamp 
aglows, 

The  harvest  bounteous,  reaping  as  she  sows, 
She  reckons  not  the  hours  that  run  to  days. 
How  strong  is  Love,  strong  in  the  arms  of  Death, 
.*.  No  giant  power  may  break  the  unseen  bond; 

The  severed  heart  but  makes  the  heart  more  fond 
As  "  Love  "  she  whispers  with  her  last  faint  breath. 

Grant  me  one  day,  to  see  thy  longed-for  face; 

One  night,  to  know  the  joy  of  Love's  embrace. 


To  the  beautiful  Hair  of  a  beautiful 
Lady  (Miss  G.) 

AND  after  dawn  uprose  the  glorious  ray 
In  wealth  of  liquid  amber  and  of  gold, 
And  all  the  clouds  of  night  about  them  rolled 

The  brilliant  jewels  of  the  new-born  day. 

And  as  she  lay  in  slumber  soft  and  deep, 

The  sun  smiled  thro'  the  casement  of  her  room, 
And  while  he  kissed  her  head  she  dreamed  the 
gloom 

Of  night  had  passed,  and  she  awoke  from  sleep. 

Ah,  what  a  kiss  was  that  to  leave  its  trace 
Amid  the  ruddy  tresses  of  her  hair, 

To  form  a  holy  halo  round  her  face, 

To  banish  at  its  sight  the  thought  of  care, 

Fit  diadem  to  crown  her  peerless  grace, 
Yet  urge  the  hearts  of  men  to  wild  despair. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

MAY  BE. 

I  WOULD  not  say  but  when  Death  spreads  his  wing 
He  may  tide  o'er  the  Present  and  the  Past, 
And  those  lives  sundered  join  again  at  last, 

That  parting  may  Time's  own  fruition  bring. 

Death  scatters  wide  the  seed,  it  chance  may  light 
On  lonely  road  as  well  as  crowded  street, 
Thus  silent  heart  with  silent  heart  may  meet, 

And  tear-dimmed  eye  regain  love's  clearer  sight. 

Who  can  but  tell  ?   amid  the  changing  years, 
The  darkest  night  but  turns  itself  to  day, 

We  set  our  course  beyond  the  shoal  of  fears, 
And  strive  to  find  the  while  some  guiding  ray, 

The  thought  mayhap  that  God  may  wipe  all  tears 
From  off  our  eyes,  in  His  own  time  and  way. 


Overture  to  a  Midsummer- 
Night's    Dream. 

To  my  friend,  JOHN  SCOTT. 

HERE,  and  away,  yet  still  forever  nigh, 
Earth  wedded  to  the  air  in  witching  sound, 
The  thought  seemed  lost  is  but  as  quickly  found 

As  boisterous  laughter  finds  its  own  soft  sigh. 

Gone,  and  yet  here,  we  lose  but  to  regain 
The  mystic  union  of  the  earth  and  air, 
Love's  wild  delirium,  or  life's  dull  care, 

We  count  not  which  while  lives  the  sweet  refrain. 

We  know  no  winter  with  its  storm  and  cold, 
Midsummer  zephyrs  hover  in  our  dreams, 
We  feel  the  present,  yet  the  present  seems 

With  past  and  future  in  a  dreamland  rolled. 
Stay  yet  one  moment,  lest  the  dreamland  slip 
Like   Love's   last   kiss,   breathed   from   a   loved 
one's  lip. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

LOVE'S  Music. 

LET  but  my  fingers  tangle  in  thy  hair, 
As  harper  harps  upon  the  vibrant  strings, 
And  bids  Love's  roving  flight  enfold  her  wings, 

And  nestle  in  caress  beyond  compare. 

What  melody  is  Love's — surpassing  rare — 
As  in  the  ear  in  ecstasy  she  sings, 
She  knows  no  sorrow,  nor  a  moment  rings 

The  dying  cadence  of  a  fond  despair. 

Let  but  my  lips  unite  themselves  with  thine, 
Let  kiss  meet  kiss  as  hearts  unite  in  one, 

The  outward  act  is  but  itself  a  sign, 

The  empty  goblet  with  the  liquor  gone  : 

Let  me  but  once  drink  deep,  no  other  wine 
Than  Love's  is  fitted  in  Love's  veins  to  run. 
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Requiem — Offertory. 

"  Requiem  aeternam   dona  eis,  Domine ;  et  lux  perpetua 

luceat  eis." 
"  Hostias  et  preces  tibi,  Domine,  laudis  offerimus." 

GRANT  them,  Eternal  Father,  grant  Thy  rest, 

For  with  Thy  rest  there  breaks  the  fuller  light, 

The   light   of   Love,    when    neither   depth    nor 

height 

Are  things  to  reckon  with  in  such  a  quest. 
Give  those  who  suffer,  those  who  are  oppressed 

With  thought  of  self,  yet  self  would  keep  from 
sight, 

Grant  them  in  weakness  to  discern  the  right, 
And  in  love  show  them  that  Thy  way  is  best. 
Our  praise  we  offer  in  the  life  we  bring, 

Imperfect  service  tho'  the  gift  may  be, 
And  tho'  we  soar  not  on  exultant  wing, 

We  offer  homage  on  a  bended  knee. 
One  God,   one  Lord  alone,   whom   Kings  crown 
King, 

We  but  return  who  emanate  from  Thee. 
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Life's  Race. 

ONE  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  world  akin, 
One  touch  of  genius  links  us  one  to  one, 
But  give  the  start,  life's  race  is  quickly  run, 

The  course  is  o'er — while  seems  but  to  begin. 

Time  strives  but  with  past  Time — amidst  the  din 
Of  wild  applause  that  Time  and  Sense  but  stun, 
There  lives  the  still  small  voice  of  triumph  won, 

The  vanquished  tho'  he  fail,  at  last  may  win. 

Thus  do  we  strive,  with  ear,  with  eye,  with  heart, 
Still  ever  upward,  tho'  with  feeble  feet, 

Each  failure  but  a  vantage  ground  to  start, 
As  each  success  but  proves  a  resting  seat — 

Such  is  life's  by-way,  where  we  all  must  part, 
Such  is  life's  homestead,  where  we  all  may  meet. 
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Spring. 


Go,  take  you  plough  and  scatter  wide  the  seed 

Upon  the  furrow  of  expectant  earth, 

And  bid  the  genial  shower  attend  the  birth, 
And  pipe  the  note  of  Hope  on  rustic  reed. 
Let  not  the  theme  suggest  Time's  want  nor  need, 

For  Spring  should  know  no  thought  of  want  or 
dearth, 

Let  but  the  sower  sow  in  joy  and  mirth, 
Tho'  with  the  grain  his  hand  may  throw  the  weed. 
Sow  Hope  that  Hope  may  rise,  if  at  first  sight 

The  ear  within  the  blade  may  hidden  lie, 
Hope  on,  for  in  its  weakness  there  is  might, 

And  while  Hope  lives,  it  must  but  live,  not  die. 
Tilled  with  your  toil,   why  should  you  look  for 
blight : 

Nurtured  in  love,  should  you  that  love  deny  ? 
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I  Believe — I  Wait. 

LET  him  it  strengthens  say,  "  I  do  believe," 

So  long  as  that  belief  be  no  ways  blind  : 

So  long  as  it  be  free,  and  no  ways  bind 
In  chains  of  thraldom,  forged  but  to  deceive. 
Beliefs  are  but  as  shadows,  yet  they  leave 

More  than  a  shade  upon  receptive  mind; 

The  spirit  of  the  days  long  left  behind, 
The  essence  of  what  days  shall  yet  receive. 
Strive  on,  ye  simple-hearted,  if  the  way 

May  prove  less  clear  decreed  to  you  by  Fate, 
Strive  on,  although  to  you  no  guiding  ray 

May  light  the  footfalls  of  life's  errant  gait, 
Strive  on,  while  in  the  passing  you  can  say 

It  is  God's  will,  and  on  God's  will  "  I  wait." 
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The    Immortal    Memory. 

A  TOAST. 

2$th  January ',  1907. 
WESTERN  ANGLING  CLUB. 

FILL  once  more  a  flowing  bumper 

Who  have  toasted  King  and  Queen, 
In  such  night  of  bosom  friendship 

Comes  a  worthy  pledge  I  ween — 
Fill  it  up  until  the  goblet's 

Willing  self  may  hold  no  more, 
Let  the  toast  of  "  Peasant  Poet  " 

Thrill  your  hearts,  to  heart's  own  core. 
Tell  me  not  that  death  has  triumphed, 

'Tis  no  time  for  tears  or  urns, 
Ever  present,  ever  deathless, 

Lives  the  name  of  Robert  Burns. 
Janwar  winds  blew  hansel  on  him, 

Rough  and  boisterous  was  the  blast, 
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Rough  and  stony  proved  life's  byways, 

Rough  and  stony  to  the  last. 
Listen  to  his  song  of  freedom 

As  we  stand  around  his  grave, 
Scotland's  voice  gives  back  the  echo, 

"  Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ?  " 
"  Scots  wha  hae  "  wi'  Bruce  and  Wallace 

For  her  freedom  shed  your  blood, 
Scots  who  still  in  their  remembrance 

Love  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 
By  the  sacred  ties  that  join  ye, 

Linking  now,  to  days  long  gone, 
Toast  them  for  the  freedom  left  ye 

And  the  peasant's  glorious  son. 
Listen,  while  he  tells  his  message, 

Human  heart  to  human  heart, 
Old,  old  story  of  the  lovers 

Glad  to  meet,  "  Sae  wae  to  part." 
Bonnie  Jean,  the  west  winds  sighed  her 

Of  her  lover  far  away, 
Long  the  coming  of  the  midnight, 

Long  the  coming  of  the  day. 
Past  is  past,  let  moraliser 

Prate  of  all  that  might  have  been : 
Past  is  past,  and  loyal  Scotland 

Still  delights  in  Bonnie  Jean. 
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"  Auld  Lang  Syne, "  who  does  not  feel  it 

Quiver  in  his  inmost  vein  ? 
Scenes  and  moments  ever  present, 

Friends  we  ne'er  shall  meet  again  : 
Thus  for  ever  all  united, 

Manhood's  heart  by  manhood's  hand, 
In  a  universal  language 

That  the  poorest  understand. 
Poor  in  purse,  but  rich  in  spirit — 

Riches  make  but  fools  grow  proud — 
Manhood's  self,  the  guinea  stamp-mark, 

Rank,  naught  else  but  earthy  gowd. 
Rise  and  toast  him,  poor,  yet  richest, 

Him  to  whom  fond  memory  turns, 
Humbled  should  we  overcome  temptation, 

Thanking  God  for  Robert  Burns. 
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Curling  Song. 

AIR — "  There's  nae  luck  aboot  the  Hoose." 

To  my  friend,  GEORGE  MORTON. 

As  good  a  Friend  as  he  is  a  Skip. 

I  SING  nae  sang  o'  Sunny  Sooth, 

I  sing  o'  Boreas  bold, 
I  sing  me  o'  the  happy  days 

Wi'  comrades  leal  and  old  : 
I  sing  na  o'  the  Monarch  proud 

Wi'  crown  upon  his  brow, 
I  sing  o'  him,  that  King  'mong  men, 

The  Curler  wi'  his  cow. 

Chorus — 
There'll  be  nae  stane  within  the  hoose 

Tho'  skips  roar  till  they  roop, 
There'll  be  nae  stane  within  the  hoose 
If  soopers  dinna  soop. 
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On  crampit  firm  ye  tak'  your  stand, 

Whiles  telt  to  "bide  a  wee," 
And  then  the  Skip  shouts  doon  the  rink, 

"  Just  draw  up  to  the  Tee  "  : 
"  Wee  finger  oot,"  "  Wee  finger  in," 

Ye  poise  wi'  carefu'  stoop, 
The  trusty  stane  slips  frae  the  hand, 

And  then  the  soopers  soop. 

Chorus. 

Ye  may  be  telt  to  "  Lay  a  gaird  " 

Or  else  "  Draw  thro'  the  Port," 
"  Ootwick, "  "  inwick  "  may  be  the  word, 

Or  onything,  in  short : 
Ye  maybe  get  the  guid  advice, 

"  Don't  fling  awa'  your  stane  " ; 
But  what's  the  word,  be  sure  o'  this, 

The  game's  no  played  y'r  lane. 

Chorus. 

And  you  may  strive  wi'  heart  and  soul, 

As  curlers  do  and  did, 
To  draw  sae  canny  up  "  The  H'ow  " 

And  gie  a  fair  "  Pat-lid  "  : 
But  "  H'ow-ice  "  is  a  kittle  thing, 

I've  kent  its  tricks  afore, 
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And  soopers  may  hae  deil's  ain  job 
To  get  ye  ower  "  The  Score." 

Chorus. 

The  dark  clouds  gather  in  the  North, 

The  snaw  begins  to  fa', 
But  not  ane  of  the  chosen  hearts 

Would  wish  himseP  awa'  : 
Now  soopers  soop  'mid  swirling  flakes, 

And  as  the  winds  rise  high, 
Ye  hear  mayhap  the  cheerie  voice, 

"  Now,  then,  just  '  Chap  and  lie.'  " 

Chorus. 

Ay,  that's  the  game,  it's  just  like  life, 

Ane  stays,  the  ither  goes, 
The  game  o'  life's  like  curlers'  rink, 

Filled  up  wi'  joys  and  woes : 
And  as  the  stane  o'  life  is  cast 

(I  wish  for  nae  vain  thing), 
May  kindly  friendship  "  Soop  it  up  " 

Inside  the  four-fit  ring. 

Chorus. 
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Shade. 

(C.   C.) 

WE  are  but  shadows,  chasing  shadow's  shade, 

We  clasp   the   semblance,   while  the   substance 
slips 

From  out  our  arms,  from  off  our  very  lips, 
We  gather  blossoms,  while  those  blossoms  fade. 
We  follow  on,  yet  do  not  feel  dismayed, 

Our  life  is  but  as  honey  bee  that  sips 

The  Essence  of  Time's  flowers,  and  eager  dips 
In  flowerland,  thoughtless  of  a  flower  decayed. 
Oblivion  wraps  them  in  a  common  shroud 

WTho  thro'  the  years  have  toiled  in  search  of 

Fame, 
And  be  they  e'er  so  wise,  or  lordly  proud, 

Oblivion  whispers  but  an  empty  name — 
At  most  an  echo,  'midst  the  noisy  crowd 

That  strive  and  jostle  in  life's  transient  game. 
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Ad  Uxorem. 

ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

A  VALENTINE  I  send  her  every  morn, 

And  every  eve  there  comes  one  back  to  me  : 

The  thought  of  Love  unites  us  still,  and  we 
Live  in  a  past  that  every  day  is  born. 
Tho'  death  may  sever,  there  is  no  ways  torn 

The  link  of  Love  that  was,  that  is  to  be; 

Love  lightens  still  dim  eyes  that  strive  to  see, 
And  whispers  patience  to  the  spirit  worn. 
Better  to  love  and  lose,  nor  love  at  all, 

So  prates  the  world,  unconscious  all  the  while 
That  one  once  loved  need  never  fear  to  fall 

Outside  the  sunshine  of  a  lover's  smile. 
Time  may  not  dull  the  note  of  Love's  sweet  call, 

Although  she  sing  in  minor  key  the  while. 
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La  Marseillaise. 

FREEDOM — CAPTIVITY. 

LA  MARSEILLAISE  !  we  hear  its  triumph  note, 
The  song  of  Freedom  from  the  freeman's  heart, 
A  nature-vortex  free  from  vapid  art, 

Calls  that  thro'  air  to  higher  aethers  float. 

A  call  to  strike  in  Freedom's  sacred  name, 

Even  tho'  the  struck  may  rank  as  kith  and  kin, 
A  call  to  fall,  if  but  the  fall  may  win 

A  country's  homage  in  her  roll  of  fame. 

Pale  captive  mured  in  lonely  prison  wall 
Did  seaward  breezes  bear  the  cry  to  thee? 

To  arms !  if  in  a  country's  cause  to  fall, 
To  arms !  no  longer  captive,  in  death  free  : 

To  arms,  ye  brave !  who  hear  the  trumpet  call, 
To  arms !  enmustered  while  base  cowards  flee. 
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Athens. 

ANOTHER  Athens  shall  arise,  'tis  said, 

More  noble  than  the  Athens  that  we  know; 

We  wait  in  patience  in  Time's  ebb  and  flow, 
Conscious  the  while  that  Athens  is  not  dead. 
Her  ruins  stand  to  crown  her  beauteous  head ; 

They  stand  for  all  Art  gives,  or  Art  can  give, 

And  while  they  stand  she  in  her  Art  will  live 
In  lasting  union,  Art  to  Athens  wed— 
Thy  heroes  and  thy  sages  long  have  gone 

From  out  their  present  to  a  glorious  past, 
And  still  their  thought  lives  in  the  silent  stone, 

That  in  its  silent  speech  has  power  to  cast 
The  thought  o'er  Athens,  she  can  be  but  one, 

As  she  is  first,  so  will  she  be  the  last. 


The  Strange  Story  of  Mr.  John 
Smart's  Trousers. 

JACK  SMART  he  was  as  fine  a  lad 

As  you  would  care  to  meet, 
And  many  an  eye  looked  after  him 

As  he  went  up  the  street. 

But  not  alone  'mid  city's  toil 

He  drew  admiring  glance, 
The  Muses  nine,  the  Graces  three 

Oft  asked  him  out  to  dance. 

One  day's  care  o'er,  he  ceased  his  work 

To  hasten  from  the  town 
To  spend  an  evening  at  the  home 

Of  lovely  Betty  Brown. 

But  Jack  recalled  his  trousers  were 

The  much  the  worse  of  wear, 
So  to  a  handy  shop  he  went 

And  bought  himself  a  pair. 
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MR.   JOHN   SMART'S   TROUSERS 

He  told  his  height,   'twas  five  feet  ten — 
Snips  used  his  measure  tape — 

And  as  he  rolled  them  up  he  said 
They  were  in  fashion's  shape. 

With  fiery  speed  Jack  took  them  home, 
They  were  not  right — quite  wrong — 

They  fitted,  but  alas  !  they  were 
In  inches  four  too  long. 

In  haste  he  clothed  himself  again 

And  to  his  mother  said, 
"  Take  inches  four  from  off  these  things, 

And  blessings  on  your  head." 

But  mother  had  another  son 

Afar  across  the  sea, 
And  said  to  Jack  that  Will  was  just 

As  good  a  son  as  he. 

"  Why,  Jack,"  she  said,  "  You  know  this  is 

The  day  for  Indian  mail, 
And  what  would  William  think  of  me 

Should  this  my  letter  fail  ? 

"  You  just  ask  Anne  to  set  her  down 
With  needle,  thread,  and  thimble, 

She'll  do  the  work  as  well  as  I, 
Her  fingers  are  more  nimble." 


THE  STRANGE   STORY   OF 

Jack  took  the  garment  then  to  Anne, 
Who  looked  grave  as  a  proctor, 

"  Why,  Jack,"  she  said,  "  I'm  really  vexed, 
I'm  off  to  see  the  doctor. 

"  He  told  me  to  be  very  sure 

I  did  not  make  him  wait, 
It  is  a  pity,  but  you  see 

Already  I  am  late. 

u  But  give  the  trousers  unto  Jane, 

She'll  do  it  in  a  trice, 
I  must  be  off,  but  Jane,  I  know, 

Will  make  them  trim  and  nice." 

M  Now,  Jane,"  said  Jack,  "  I'm  in  a  fix, 

I  wish  four  inches  off  " ; 
But  Jane,  she  clouded  down  her  brows 

And  gave  a  little  cough. 

"  Dear  Jack,"  she  said,  "  now  don't  be  cross, 

And  don't  begin  to  frown, 
I  have  to  entertain  this  eve 

The  dearest  man  in  town." 

Poor  Jack,  he  gave  a  bitter  sigh, 

His  heart  it  was  full  sore, 
He  took  those  trousers  to  his  room 

And  cut  these  inches  four. 
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He  hemmed  the  ends  as  best  he  could, 

And  so  the  time  to  save 
He  went  out  to  the  barber's  shop 

To  have  a  proper  shave. 

His  back  was  hardly  turned  and  then 
His  mother's  pen  stopped  still, 

Her  conscience'  voice  began  to  say 
Jack  was  as  good  as  Will. 

So  laying  quickly  down  her  pen, 
The  trousers  soon  were  found, 

Four  inches  off  from  either  leg 
She  cut  them  round  and  round. 

To  letter  then  she  turned  amain, 
When  Anne  came  quickly  back, 

Doctors  are  doctors,  and  this  one 
Had  not  returned,  alack. 

Anne  seized  the  sable  garment  up, 
And  inches  two,  three,  four, 

She  cut  from  off  each  trouser  leg 
As  mother  did  before. 

Then  out  she  went  to  see  the  leech, 
.     And  Jane  repentance  found, 
"  The  dearest  man  "  must  wait  for  her 
You  may  indeed  be  bound. 
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In  haste  her  scissors  round  each  leg 

Her  willing  fingers  sped, 
Four  inches  off,  she  sewed  them  up 

With  needle  and  with  thread. 

To  bring  long  story  to  an  end 
(As  ship  comes  to  her  port), 

When  Jack  returned  his  trousers  were 
A  good  twelve  inches  short. 


The  moral  of  my  story  is — 
It  must  appeal  to  you — 

Don't  be  off  with  the  older  pair, 
You  mayn't  be  on  with  new. 
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The  Three  Graces. 

IF  Muses  nine,  and  Graces  were  but  three, 

The  three  were  equal  to  the  nine,  I'd  say, 
Since  when  a  kindly  fortune  led  the  way 

Past  arid  Jericho  to  lone  Dead  Sea. 
All  three  were  there  with  smile  to  welcome  me, 

Three  flowers  'mid  desolation  and  decay 
That  added  sunshine  to  the  sunshine's  ray, 

And  lent  their  charm  to  desert  wild  and  free. 
Long  will  they  linger  in  my  fancy's  flight 

In  far-off  land,  and  'neath  more  clouded  sky, 
And  should  their  presence,  dimmed  to  future  sight, 
.     But  fan  the  embers  of  the  memory, 
That  recollection,  be  it  day  or  night, 

May  whisper  "  Au  revoir,"  but  not  "  Good-bye." 


Good-bye. 


FAIR  maid,  farewell,  you  may  not  know 
That  you  have  touched  my  heart : 

'Twere  better  so,   'twill  save  the  pain 
When  time  comes  that  we  part. 

The  present  with  the  future  blends, 

A  shade  o'er  both  is  cast, 
A  shade  that  severs  life  from  life — 

The  memory  of  the  past. 

Its  very  sweetness  raises  doubt 

It  could  not  come  again, 
The  heart  that  cannot  wholly  give 

Must  learn  to  say  "  Amen." 

How  could  I  offer  severed  heart? 

I  cannot  offer  whole  : 
A  soulless  love  would  be  the  love 

Unless  soul  offer  soul. 
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GOOD-BYE 

Farewell,  farewell,  Time's  pulses  beat 
In  rhyme  with  heart's  soft  sigh  : 

It  may  be  bitter,  but  'tis  best 
That  we  should  say  good-bye. 


The  Call  of  the  East. 

You  may  hear  it  in  the  morning 

When  the  stars  have  sunk  to  rest, 
Ere  the  glorious  sun  uprises 

In  his  wealth  of  splendour  dressed; 
When  the  waking  earth  gives  quiver 

'Fore  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
And  the  pallid  moon  grows  paler 

As  she  slowly  fades  away. 

You  can  hear  it  as  the  Sun-God 

Comes  majestic  in  the  East, 
Calling  man  unto  his  labour, 

Calling  man  unto  the  feast; 
Catling  each  to  sow  or  gather, 

For  his  work  will  soon  be  o'er, 
For  a  man  is  but  a  Sun-child, 

And  must  set  on  farther  shore. 

You  can  hear  it  as  Muezzin 

Calls  each  worshipper  to  prayer, 
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"  O  ye  children  of  the  Prophet 
Cease  from  worldly  thought  and  care, 

Turn,  ye  faithful,  to  the  Caaba, 
Leaving  there  your  heavy  load 

With  the  God  of  plenteous  mercy, 
For  there  is  no  God  but  God." 

Who  has  ears  may  surely  hear  it 

In  the  market  day  by  day, 
In  the  ever  rough  and  tumble 

Of  the  pavement  of  life's  way  : 
How  they  jostle  one  another, 

Buyer,  seller,  pauper,  lord, 
Forming  each  their  jingling  contrast, 

Yet  all  notes  within  one  chord. 

Out  into  the  desert,  meet  it 

As  a  lover  meets  her  swain, 
As  a  lover  to  a  lover 

Listen  to  the  sweet  refrain. 
In  the  holy  calm  of  evening 

Lift  your  eyes  from  earth  to  sky, 
You  may  hear  the  planets  singing 

In  the  firmament  on  high. 

Voice  of  East,  I  hear  you  calling, 
Calling  down  from  year  to  year 
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As  a  mother  to  her  children, 
And  I  lend  a  willing  ear. 
Voice  of  East,  I  ever  hear  you, 

From  the  dusk  till  dawning  light- 
Only  when  you  cease  your  calling 
May  there  come  the  final  night. 
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